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Art. 1.—Poems by Witiiam Cowper, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. In Three Volumes, 12mo. Vol. IH. containing his 
Posthumous Poetry, and a Sketch of his Life. By his kins- 
man JouHn JonHnson, LL.D. Rector of Yaxham with 
Welborne, in Norfolk. pp. 320.  Rivingtons; Law and 
Whittaker, &c. 1815. 


Tue public are greatly indebted to the editor of this volume 
for this elegant addition to the works of Cowper. Many of the 
poems here collected have, as is candidly acknowledged in the 
preface, been already published in the Biography of Mr. Hayley; 
but that work is far too voluminous and costly to be within the 
reach of the middling and inferior classes of society, among 
whom Cowper’s most charming scenes are laid, and whose 
sympathies and domestic joys he has been so peculiarly success- 
ful in depicting. Many little effusions worthy to accompany 
his longer pieces are also now for the first time given to the 
world. And to all those who are not possessed of Mr. Hayley’s 
Memoir, the Sketch prefixed to these poems will be welcome, 
as an unaffected and faithful delineation of the character and 
life of one of the most gifted and amiable of his species. 

The merits of Cowper as a poet, are rather deeply felt than 
loudly proclaimed. His fame, like his own pure and humble 
spirit, has courted seclusion, and there chiefly it has flourished. 
‘There is a good deal in his writings that excites the sneer of 
the critical, the hatred of the worldly, and the jest of the pro- 
fane. His warmest admirers confess that his versification is 
careless, his minutgness tedious, and his illustrations often 
childish and fanciful. But the genuine lovers of poetry can 
never forget that it was he who revived the sweetness and 
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natural purity of our older writers, and who struck the lyre of 
those mighty bards of English fame with a humble but not un- 
skilful hand. ‘True it is, that he possessed neither of the two 
highest qualities of those powerful spirits; he could neither 
wield the stormier passions with their wild and supernatural 
force, nor, like them, throw the rich luxuriance of enchantment 
over the scenery which he described. He could neither clothe 
heroic characters in flesh and blood, and at once raise them to 
the height of imagination and bring them down to the level of 
ordinary feeling, nor create new worlds for a delighted fancy 
to expatiate in. He breathed however the simplest wood-notes 
of the elder bards in all their primitive sweetness. We had too 
long lavished admiration on the state!lv and classical productions 
of the continent; and on the less striking imitations of acknow- 
ledged models which our own country afforded ; to the neglect of 
the old and venerable stock of our native genius, which was still 
ready to put forth new blossoms. It was reserved for Cowper 
ia restore us to our proper taste, and to lead us to those pure 
and secluded fountains of inspiration, the paths to which we had 
almost forgotten. He presented us once more with nature in 
her simple and unborrowed charms. He conduct d us from the 
neatly-trimmed walks and majestic alcoves, amid which we had 
Jong been contented to wander, and set us down among fields 
and village hedge-rows, placing around us the varieties of hill and 
dale of which in more regular poems we only caught a distant 
glimpse. We seem to breathe the freshest air in every line of 
his descriptions, which though they want the richness of Thom- 
son, and the tender enchantment of Collins, are exquisite because 
they are faithful to mature. And if his landscapes are refresh- 
ing to the eye, his portraits of lowly virtue, and his groups of 
humble affection, come home as directly to the heart. The 
poor cottazer who “just knows and only knows her bible true,” 
is an instance of those beautiful delineations of which his works 
afford numerous examples. Never was infidelity so success- 
fully unmasked, or so effectually humbled, as in the comparison 
between that sainted mother and Voltaire—one the least en- 
lightened, the other the brightest in intellect—one the humblest 
in self-esteem, the other the proudest—one the happiest ia 
prospect, the other the most wretched. Mr. Wordsworth alone 
in his “Old Cumberland Beggar,” one of those poems which 
make us at once regret and pardon his follies, has equalled if 
not surpassed it in his account of one poor woman who, 
« though pinch’d herself with her wants,” when the venerable 
pensioner makes his weekly call, «takes one unsparing handful 
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“from her scrip,” and « returning with invigorated heart, sits 
by her fire and builds her hope in heaven. 

The enemies of Cowper have charged him with egotism. 
For our own parts we must confess those passages please us 
most to which this censure is intended to apply. ‘There is no 
subject so delightful as that which consists in a description of 
the minute feelings and common habits of extraordinary genius. 
We are anxious to obtain the most accurate accounts of those 
whom we venerate and admire: we seize with avidity on the 
most tedious biographies. Even Boswell is eagerly listened to 
when Johnson is the theme: and, in general, we regard every 
relic and vestige they have left behind as sacred. Authors 
charm us most when they speak most of that which concerns 

ourselves. What would the world have given had Shakspeare, 
along with the infinite variety of character which he has left us, 
bequeathed to us also a more solid memorial of what he was in 
common life, and made us acquainted with his ordinary habits, 
and those infirmities and defects which alone seem to have made 
him human? Should we have complained that his egotism was 

disgusting ? By the way, we may observe that the sonnets of 
this unrivalled bard are not only full of indications of his sur- 
passing genius, but contain many hints towards the history of 
his life, and the detail of his personal qualities. And we repeat 
that if the works of Cowper are more full of touches which 
display the man, while they exhibit the poet; they are on that 
account the more welcome. ‘Their principal feature indeed is 
sadness; but the melancholy is pleasing rather than oppressive, 
and has in its plaintiveness a charm that takes away its sting, 
Unlike the pompous distress of Young, which accuses heaven 
in lofty and sonorous heroics; it speaks in simple tones of 
heart-felt sorrow. Its force is broken too by a thousand natural 
fantasies. He smiles through his tears, and dallies with affliction 
as if he were in love with it. And then his intervals of comfort 
are so welcome to us—the snugness of his fire-side so charmingly 
relieves the darker parts of his story, as to give a peculiar 
zest and spirit to domestic enjoyment. ‘hese indeed constituted 
the chief pleasure which amidst his distress he was capable of 
enjoying ; and therefore it is no wonder that he felt them more 
and described them better than those have done whose habitual 
course they form, and who are accustomed to look abroad for 
joyous emotions. 

The humour of Cowper is also singularly pleasing. His drol- 
lery has no tinge of coarseness, nor his satire ef spleen. He 
is amiable in the midst of his jests, and kindly even in his re« 
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bukes. Like Goldsmith, he at once laughs at and loves the 
object against whom his wit is directed. He is perhaps most 
happy in little complimentary effusions, of which there are 
several excellent specimens in the volume before us. ‘The more 
broad and diverting pieces, among which « John Gilpin” stands 
pre-eminent, are 2 issolutely irresistible, and make one laugh from 
beginning to end without the least possibility of leaving a sting 
in the remembrance. Some have been disposed to wonder how 
oo pieces could have been written, as they were, by Cowper, in 
e depth of mental anguish: but the fact is easily accounted 
fo r. ‘here is in man, inde pe ‘ndently of his stronger sympathies, 
though intimately connected with them, a buoyancy of animal 
spirits which is sometimes highest + hen circumstances are most 
depressing and the heart the most deeply affected. We some- 
times find it interrupting the ceurse of sorrow, whilst we are 
striving toindulge it. Grief has a sanctity which that buoyancy 
nevertheless disturbs 5 and as the oppression of the mind be- 
comes greater, so occasionally will the rising of this spring be 
more turbulent. Thus sorrow seems often to mock itself ; 
misery to sport with its trappings; and an overcharged heart 
vents itself in punning and conceits. We find Shakspeare, 
whose knowledge of the human breast was almost oracular, 
representing Hamlet in the most terrible situations, incited b 
heaven and hell to a deed for which he was wholly unfitted, 
distracted by the daily sight of flourishing villainy on the one 
hand, and scared by super: itural visions on the other ; as triflin 
away his hours in jesting, and smiling even in the bitterness 
of his heart. And to turn to actual fact, the victims of the 
French Revolution are known to have made bon-mots even on 
their passage to the scaffold—and Cowper, while under an im- 
pression that he was consigned by the decree of heaven to eternal 
torment, prodducethe ¢ Diverting History of JohnnyGilpin.” 
The disinal state of Cowper’s mind has been frequently as- 
cribed to the peculiar religious tencts which he adopted. Certain 
it is that they ultimately became the objects on which his 
disorder brooded, and formed the elements of those terrific 
fancies which perpetually haunted him. But we think it fair to 
observe, that there is no proof whatever of their having given 
rise to the distemper which afterwards operated so fatally. 
This enemy of his peace seems to have owed its birth, so far as 
it was not inherent in his constitution, in some measure to the 
hardships he endured at Westminster School—a seminary that 
was always uncongenial to his feelings. And his appointment 
to a public office, with the summons he soon recetved toa 
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trying exercise of its duties, so operated on his nerves, that they 
misgave him, and, in a state of delirium, he made several at- 
tempts on his own life, which he afterwards regarded as crimi- 
nal, and which added to the blackness of his despair, On 
the alleged connection of his religion with his sufferings, it is 
Zi, justice to quote the observations of the present editor. 


A most errone otis and tlh ippyv idea | NaS OCcuple d if maids of some 
persons, that those views of Clirtstianity which Cowner adopted, and of 
which, when enjoving the intervals of reason, he was sv bright an orna- 
ment, had actually contributed to excite the malady with which he was 
afflicted. It ts capable of the clearest demonstration that nothing was 
further from the truth. On the com rary, all those aberrations of sorrow, 
those delightful anticipations of heavenly rest, those healing cons colations 
to a wounded ¢s spiritof which he was pe rmitted to taste at the periods 
when uninterrupted reason resumed its sway, were nuequivoc ally to be 
ascribed to the operation of those very principles and views of religion 
which. i) the instance before us, have beea chareed with producing 80 
opposite an effect. The primary aberrations of his mental faculties were 
whoily to be attributed to other causes. But the time was at hand when 
b\ thie happy in erpositi: On of aw gracious Providence he was Lo he the 
fuvored subject of a double rite on ipation. The captivity of his reason 
was about to terminate; and a bondage, though hitherto unmentioned, 
vet of a much lonzer standing, was on the point of being exchanged for 
the most delizhttul of all freedom. ' 

; -—————* A liberty unsung 

by poets and by senators unprais’ i: 

F’en liberty of heart deriv’d trom heav ‘a; 

Bout wit h his blood who gave it to mankind, 

And seal’d with the same t ken 1 p. XX1. 
“ Onthe 25th day of July, 1764, his brother, t he Rev. John Cowper, 
Fellow of Bene’t College C Cumbrid; ve, having been informed by Dr. Cotton 
that his patient was much ame nde, came to visit him. The first sight 
of's » dear a relative in the enjoyment of health and happiness, accom- 
panied as it was by an immediate reference to his own very different lot, 
occasioned in the breast of Cow per many patoful sensations; fora few 
moments, the cloud of despondency waich had been gradually removing, 
involving his mind in his former darkness. Light, however, was ap- 
proaching. His brother invited him to walk in the garden; where so 
eifectually did he protest to him, that the apprehensions he felt were all 
a delusion, that he burst into tears, and cried out, ‘ [fit be a delusion, 

then [ am the happiest of human beings.” During ‘the remainder of the 

day, which he spent with this affectionate brother, the truth of the above 
assertion became so increasingly evident to hira, that when he arose the 
next morning ie was perfectly weil.” pp. Xall-ill. 


The following was one of Cowper’s latest effusions, and ex- 
hibits in striking colours the dreadful influence of his malady on 
his spiritual perceptions. We have taken the liberty to omit 
the least interesting stanzas. 
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THE CAST-AWAY. 


“ Obscurest night invoiv’d the sky, 
The Atlantic billows rear’d, 
When such a destin'd wretch as I 
Wash'd headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope of all bereft, 
His floating home tor ever lelt.. 


No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went; 
Nor ever ship left Allion’s coast 
Vith warmer wishes sent. 
He lov’d them both, but lov’d in vain, 
Nor him beheld, nor her agatn. 


He long survives who lives an hour 
In ocean self upheld, 

And so long he with unspent power 
liis destiny repeil’d : 

And ever as the minutes flew, 

Intreated help, or cried—* Adieu !’ 


At length his transient respite past, 
Ilis comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the sound uo more. 
‘or then, by toil subdued, he drank 
; he stilling wave, and then he sank. 


No poet wept him; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear. 
And tears by bards or heroes shed, 
Alike immortalize the dead. 


1, therefore, purpose not nor dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 

To give the melanc holy theme 
A more enduring date: 

But misery still delights to trace 


Its semblance in another's case. 


No voice divine the storm allay'd ; 
No light propinous shone ; 
When, snatch’d from all effectual and, 
We perish'd each alone: 
But | beneath a rougher sea 
And whelm’d in deeper gulphs than he.” pp. 212-244. 


The following elegant little compliment may form a season- 
able relief to the dreariness of such a picture ;—it is addressed 
to a lady to whom some MSS. of the author were lent with an 
injunction not to copy them, and who returned them with an 


intimation that she had eluded the prohibition by storing them 
in her memory. 
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“To be remember'd thus is fame, 
And in the first degree ; 

And did the few like her the same, 
The press might sleep for me, 


So Homer in the memi’ry stored 
Of many a Grecian belle, 

Was vice preserv’'d—a richer hoard, 
But never lud’d so well.” p. 282, 3, 

The following sonnet to Mrs. Unwin is ina higher strain. 
Though it is expresscd in very noble poetry, it is most precious 
as arclic of thit holy and subdued affection which the poet 
entertained towards this generous triend in the evening of her 
days. 

“ Mary! | want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid froin heaven as some have feign'd they drew, 
f And eloquence scarce giv’n to mortals. new 

And undebas’d by praise of meauer things, 

That ‘ere through age or woe L shed my wings, 

L may record thy werth with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true, 

And that immortalizes whom it sings. 


But thou hast little need. There is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
} ’ On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 
A chronicle ot actions just and bright; 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 
And since thou own’st that praise I spare thee mine. ” p. 229. 
We forbear to quote the beautiful stanzas addressed to the 
same lacy entitled «To Mary,”—though we think them for 
tender plaintiveness and gentle pathos, almost unequalled— 
because we presume thit every lover of poetry or of goodness 
has treasured them in his heart already. We close our extracts 
with part o! a fragment addressed to a venerable oak in the 
parish of Weston, which exhibits all the higher excellences and 
some of the characteristic defects of Cowper’s style. 


“ Survivor -ole, aud bardiy such, of all, 

That once liv’d here, thy brethren, at my birth, 
(Since which I number threescore winters past,) 
A shatier’d veteran, hollowetrunked perhaps, 

y As now, and with excortate forks deform, 

Relics of azes! Conld a mind endued 

With truth from teave created thing adore, 

I might with reverence kneel and worship thee, 


Thou wast a baulie once; a cup and bail, 

Which babes might play with; and the thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloin’d 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
thy yet close folded latitude of bonghs 
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And all thy embryo vastness ata gulp. 

But Fate thy growth decreed; autumnal rains 
Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the soil 
Design'd thy cradle; and a skipping deer, 
With pointed hoof dibbling the ground, prepar’d 
‘The soft receptacle in which, secure, 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through. 


Time made thee what thou wast—king of the woods ; 
And Time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 

For owls to roost in. Once thy spreading boughs 
O’erhung the campaign ; and the numerous flocks, 
That graz’d it, stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrowded yet safe shelter’d from the storm. 

No flock frequents thee now. Thou hast outliv’d 
Thy popularity, and art become 

(Unless verse rescue thee awhile) a thing 
Forgotten as the foliage of thy youth,” 


“ Muc man alone the father of us all 

Drew not his life from woman, never gaz'd, 

With mute unconsciousness of what he saw, 

On all around him; learn’d not by degrees, 

Nor ewed articulation to his ear; 

But moulded by his maker into man 

At once, upstood intelligent, survey’d 

All creatures, with precision understood 

Their purport, uses, properties, assign’d 

To cach his name significant, and fill’d 

With love and wisdom render’d back to heaven 

In praise harmonious the first air he drew, 

lie was excus’d the penalties of dull 

Minority ; no tutor charg’d his hand 

With the thought-tracing quill, or tax’d his mind 
With probleins; history, not wanted yet, 

Lean’d on her elbow, watching Time where cause 
Eventful should supply her with a theme.” p. 203, &c. 

A great portion of the volume is occupied with translations 
from Milton and Vincent Bourne. The former are not among 
the happiest efforts of Cowper. ‘To the majesty of our great 
epic poet he was unable to attain; his “admirable Grecisms ” 
he could not imitate ; his classical imagery he could scarcely 
relish. Milton was indeed a being with whom he could hold 
little fellowship. If fcr a moment he rzaches his level, it is by 
the aid of stilts that he gains so unnatural an elevation: but with 
Vincent Bourne he is quite at home. ‘The exquisite turns of his 
little poems were like his own sportive effusions, and he effec- 
tually caught their spirit. Had he translated Horace instead of 
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Homer, his success would have been greater ; by doing so he 
would have rendered a greater service to the world, than it was 
possible for him to confer on it—except by confining himself to 
original composition. 


rr 
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Art. Il.—Fazio, a Tragedy. By H.H. Mirman, B. A. Fel- 
low of Brazen-nose College. Parker, Oxford, and Murray, 
London. 1815. pp. 103. 


ra 

I HE tragic muse has, for many years, laid upon the shrine of 
Tame so few offerings from which the coy goddess has not turned 
away with disdain; and so small has been the number of those 
that have not either from their own ponderousness, sunk and 
been trodden out of sight by the rapid throng of pantomimic 
feet; or from their lightness been scattered by the lie or scandal 
of the hour; that we hail with unfeigned pleasure this very 
spirited and original performance. We do not praise by analogy 
and characterise by similitude. We do not content ourselves 
with saying, that the author of Fazio displays the nerve of Mas- 
singer, the tenderness of Beaumont and Fletcher, the passion of 
Otway, and the condensation of thought which marks Ben 
Jonson ; and we do not rest upon the stilts of comparison the 
vigorous frame which stands alone in lofty repose, waiting the 
award of Time and the commendations of Posterity. Like the 
infernal Mercury, we but seldom enjoy the privilege of wafting 
to Immortality a spirit gifted for eternity; on the contrary we 
usually see the Lethean stream quietly ingulph many of those 
whom we receive into our critical bark; and with feelings of 
pity, mingled with apprehension, we look on the afflicted bards, 
catching now at the straws of Fashion—now at the brittle reed 
of patronage—now at the sullen rock of opinion which will not 
be entreated ; and at last, after losing every hold, sinking into 
the oblivious flood which closes over them in silence. 

‘The tragic muse has long vanished from our shores, while 
she has been led through the storied galleries of history and the 
wild bowers of invention, bythe severe and soul-compelling 
Alfieri, or hurried through the romantic paths of fiction, by the 
empassioned bards of Germany. Called by a female voice in the 
accents of De Montfort, she came indeed, inall the splendour of 

decoration, all the pathos of feeling and all the imposing dignity 
of thought; but, ina garb so cumbrous and antiquated, and 
surrounded by circumstances of such repulsive horror, that the 
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' wondrous stranger was but coldly greeted, and her visit suc- 
ceeded by—Remorse.—Instead of “gorgeous tragedy with 
sweeping pall” we have had ballets, and pantomimes, and melo- 
drames, and scenas ; but fine feelings expressed in fine poetry, 
sentiments lofty yet nct exaggerated, situations natural yet not 
trivial; the grand dramatic agents love, hope, fear, ambition, 
pity, and remorse, wielded with force and dignity, and touched 
with delicacy and precision; we have long ceased to expect in 
new performances; and we suspect, that while not a few 
among us have really lost their perception and relish of superior 
genius in this walk, their wishes have contentedly sunk to the 
level of their accustomed gratifications. Scmething like this 
apprehension, we conjecture, may have been the motive which 
influenced a friend of the author’s to advise him not to cffer this 
play to the stage; but we will admit Mr. Milman to speak for 
himself in his advertisement. 

“Yhe following attempt at reviving our old national drama with 
greatcr suinplicny of plot, was written with seme view to the staze. Cor- 
cumstances and an opinion of considerable weight induced me Ww preler 
the less perilous ordeal of the press: as in the one case, if 11s merits are 
small or muderate, the quiet sleep of oblivion will be innouely less 
grating to an author's feelings, than a noisy and tumuituous execution 
in a public theatre; if, on the other band, public opinion be in its tavour, 
its subsequen appearauce on the stage would be at least under tavoura- 
ble auspices. | aii aware, that there ts a prejudice at the theatre acoinst 
plays which have first appeared in print; but whence it originates, | am 
ata loss to conceive. Tt being impossible, on the present scale of our 
theatres, fur more than a certain proporuuon of those prosent to sce 
or hear sufficiently distinctly to forma judgment ona drama, which is 
independent of show and hurry; it would surely be au advantage thet a 
previous familiarity with the language and incidents shouid enable the 
audience to catch those lighter and fainter touches of character, of pas- 
tion, and of pvetry, on which dramatic excellence so mainly depends. 
J put entirely out of the question those who go to a play fron: mere 
desire of novelty, whose opinions either way would be of very slight 

y: 3 Y SUE 
. value. 

“ The Play is founded on a story, which was quoted in the Annual 
Register for 1795, from the ‘ Varieties of Literature ;’ but great liber- 
ties have been taken with it.” 


The character who gives his name to the plav, is a young 
man of quick perceptions aid generous feelings; but without 
firmness of principle to resist temptation, whether it present 
itself in the shape of love or of ambition. He is married to a 
woman of strong affections, who loves him with an ardent and 
exclusive devotion, which renders her a very dramatic character. 
The opening of the first act shows Fazio engaged in researches 
into the art of transmuting the imperfect metals into gold, an 
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employment from which his wife (Bianca) endeavours to dis- 
suade him, both by bewailing the loss of his society from his 
application to occult studies, and by representing the inefheacy 
of boundless riches to confer. happiness proportionate to the 
cares they bring and the danger of using them unworthily. 
After a scene, not of dull, conjugal endearment,” but of ani- 
mated and affectionate debate, Bianca retires, and the ambitious 
aspirations of her husband are interrupted by a ery of murder 
from without his house. He opens the door to give succour, and 
an old man, his neighbour, named Bartolo, a sordid and notori- 
ous miser of great wealth, staggers in, mortally wounded. a 
refuses the aid of surgeons, or of confessors, and dies with he 
ducats” on his lips, alone with Fazio. Suddenly, (and the work- 
ings of his mind are very finely depicted) Fazio conceives the 
idea of concealing the body of the deceased ; of rifling his house ; 
and of constituting himself the heir of one who had left no kin- 
dred, by seizing property which would otherwise devolve to the 
state. ‘lhe fraud is consummated; the second act shows us 
the rich Fazio, in his palace, attended by a tribe of parasites and 
flatterers ; a professor of compliments, the Gractoso of the 
piece, not unlike the eating parasites of the Latin comedies; a 
comptroller of the fashions; a new, and we do not think a very 
successful character (a kind ot Florentine Coates); and an 
improvisatore, into whose part is introduced a very pretty poeti- 
cal chronicle of Italy, which the author calls a song. Fazio 
lends, but does not give himself to adulation, and fatally proves 
more accessible to love than flattery, when assailed by the min- 
gied taunts and blandishments of a lady of pleasure whom he had 
formerly loved, and by whom he had been repulsed with scorn. 
We are told of Aldabella that she is completely beautiful, we 
see that she is completely wicked. She has ail the duplicity 
and cold-hearted malice of a2 Milwood, without her extenuating 
plea of previous seduction and needy circumstances to urge her 
to rapacity. We do not think her fascinations are represented 
as commensurate to their effect upon a fond and beloved hus- 
band; a beutiful actress might make the character dangerous! y 
attractive, but in the closet it is revolting. She succeeds in 
rekindling the passion of the unhappy victim of her aris, and 
Fazio, enticed to her palace, is there deceiv.d by a false story 
of her intending to give up the world for his sake, and to seclude 
herself in a nunnery.—In the midst of the ravings of his dis- 
tempered fancy, at the dread of losing her, whom i. «0 years 
he had forgotten in the arms of a young and beautiful wife, the 
Syren Aldabella invites him to supper, and they retire together. 
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The third act shows Bianca distracted with jealousy, grief, and 
apprehension, at the absence of her husband throughout the 
night; a servant brings the unwelcome tidings that Fazio had 
spent the night feasting at the palace of the Lady Aldabella. 
Bianca grows frantic from wounded tenderness and pride, and 
though she does not actually strike or *¢ hale the man up and 
down” as our great bard makes Cleopatra do, to the person who 
brings the news of the marriage of Mark Antony, she certainly 
utters extravagancies, which, though highly dramatic, do some- 
thing derogate from the feminine interest of her character. We 
must, however, take age and climate into our consideration, 
before we venture to condemn the fury and intensity of her 
feelings. and their expression as beyond nature; we hope they 
go beyond Lnglish nature, but an Italian woman makes but 
one step from love to hatred and from hatred to revenge. ‘This 
last step is fatally taken by Bianca,—she denounces her husband to 
the judges of I lorence as the murderer of Bartolo!— Nothing can 
exceed the thrilling effect of the scene of the unhappy man’s trial 
and condemnation. Upon evidence apparently strong, although 
false, he is adjudged to die on the following day.—In all the 
agony of remorse, Bianca seeks to retract, but cannot withdraw 
her accusation. Fazio forgives and treats her with the utmost 
magnanimity, and his character rises under this tremendous 
blow. He is led to confinement, attended by his penitent and 
self-accusing wife! ‘lhe fourth act discovers this unhappy 
pair in prison, the husband resigned to his fate and dwelling 
with fond remembrance on former scenes of tenderness and joy 5 
and the wretched Bianca torn with all the agonics of remorse. 
She rushes out into the city in search of some one possessing 
influence to plead for mercy with the Duke,—she encounters 
the three parasites who herd together, having in the piece no 
other business than fo talk. Her reception trom the man of 
compliment and the man of fashion may be imagined, but the 
poet shows some sympathy and repairs to the cell of anguish 
to give what comfort he can. 

Aldabella manitests not the smallest concern for the ruin 
she has made, nor any compassion for the agonies of Bianca, 
who implores the rival whom she hates to exert her powerful 
influence to save the husband who has wronged her. Alda- 
bella turns from the wretched wife of her victim to prepare to 
feast “the lords of Florence.”—Bianca flings away in frantic 
indignation; and determined not to survive her husband, like 
nsitnes Medea, meditates the murder of her children, rather 
than leave them an inheritance of shame, and exposed to the 
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scorn of a hard-hearted world. From this crime, however, the 
natural feelings of maternity preserve her, and after wandering 
about the city in the delirium of grief throughout the night, she 
returns to the prison, to take the last farewell of her devoted 
husband. ‘They meet—they part. ‘There never was so affect- 
ing a parting; and Bianca rushes to the palace of Aldabella, 
| where the lords and judges of Florence are assembled, to clear 
i the fame of her husband for her children’s sake. The guests 
tell her she is mad, she denies the charge ina reply as eloquent, 
as heart-withering as the grief of Constance. She proves b 
her confession, and by a statement of the arts used by Aldabella 
to ensnare her husband, his innocence of the murder for which 


he suffered ; and having claimed for her children the protection 
j ot the Duke, her heart breaks under the weight of sorrow and 
remorse, and the piece concludes with her death. 


Such is the story of the tragedy of Fazio. Of the talent of 
author, some specimen may be afforded by the following 
Ktracts 
“Scrxe IUL.—The Street near Fazio’s door. 
i€? Faziv wi h as ick ( ( ontaaine the plun ler of Bartolo): he resis el. 
9 My steps were ever to this door as though 
) Ihey trod en beds of perfume and of down. 
Phe winged birds were not by half so light, 
When through the lazy twilight air they wheel 
Home to their brooding mates. But now, methinks, 
fhe heavy earth doth cling around my feet. 
I move as every separate limb were gyved 


With its particular weight of manacle. 

rhe moonlight that was wont to seem so soft, 

So balmy to the slow respired breath, 

Icily, shivertngly cold falls on me. 

Phe marble pillars, that soared stately ‘Ip, 

As though to prop the azure vault of heaven, 
liang o’er me with a dull and dizzy weight 

Phe stones whereon I tread do grimly speak, 
Forbidding echoes, aye with human voices 
Unbodied arms pluck at me as I pass, 

And socketless pale eyes look glaring on me. 
But I have past them: and methinks this weight 
Might strain more sturdy sinews than mine own. 
Howhbeit, thank God, ’tis safe! Thank God !—for what? 


That a poor honest man’s grown a rich villain.”—p. 15. 


“ Bianca, Ab ! take heed, 
Take heed ; we are passionate—onr milk of love 
Doth turn to wormwood, and that’s bitter drinking. 
The fondest are most phrenetic: where the fire 
Burneth intensest, there the inmate pale 
Jyoth dread the broad and beaconing conflagration. 
If that ye cast us to the winds, the winds 
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Will give us their unruly, restless nature ; 

We whirl and whirl; and where we settle, Fazie, 
But he that ruleth the mad winds can know. 

If ye do drive the love out of my soul, 

That is its motion, being, and its life, 

There'll be a conflict strange and horrible, 

Among all fearful and ill-visaged fiends, 

For the blank void; and their mad revel there 
Will make me-—oh! I know not what—hate thee! 


Oh, no !—1 could not hate thee, Fazio.”—Act il. sc. 3. p. 47. 


“ Bianca. Mad! mad !—aye, that it is!—aye, thatit is? 


Is’t to be mad to speak, to move, to gaze, 

But not know how, or why, or whence, or where ? 

To see that there are faces all around me, 

Floating within a dim, discolored haze, 

Yet have distite tion, vision, but for one? 

To speak with rapid ‘and continuous How, 

Yet know not how the unthought words start from me £” 


Act mn. se. 2. p. 6; 


Scenr, a Street—- Morning twilight. 


“ Bianca. Where have J been ?—I have vot been at rest~ 


‘Lhere’s yet the stir of motion in my limbs. 

Oh! I remember—-’twas a hideous strife 

Within my brain: | felt that [ was hopeless, 

Yet would not credit it; and T set forth 

To tell my Fazio so, and dared not front him 

With such cold comfort. Then a mist came o’er me, 

And something drove me on, and on, and on, 

Street after street, each blacker than the other, 

And a blue axe did skimmer through the glhoom— 
its fiery edge did waver to and fro— 

And there were infant voices, faint and failing, 
That panted after ne. I knew I Hed them ; 

Yet conid not choose but Hy. And then, oh then, 
§ gazed and gazed upon the starless darkness, 

And blest it in my soul, for it was deeply 
And beautifully blac k—no speck of light; 

And I had feverish and fantastic hopes, 

Phat it would last for ever, nor give place 
To th’ horrible to-morrow.—Ha, ’tis there ! 

Tis the grey mourning light ac hes in my eyes— 
It is that morrow !_ Ho !—Look out, look out! 
With what a hateful and unwonted swiftness 
Tt scares my comforts ible darkness from me !— 
Yoo! that I am !—I've lost the few brief hours 
Yet left me of my F azio t ! Oh, away, 

Away to him! away! 


Act v. sc. 1. p. 88. 
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Art. Hl.—Rhoda: .4 Novel. By the Author of « Thing S by 
their Right Names,” Plain Sense,” &c. Second Kd tion. 
In three yy London: Colburn. 1816, pp. 1256. 


We do not suffer ourselves to be biassed by the current rumour 
of the day, or that réputation de salon, which some books ob- 
tain from a variety of causes incidental to the name, the family, 
the fortune, the friends, or perhaps the personal graces of their 
authors. We have not found that, in literary concerns, the 
vox populi is avenge with reverence to be worshipped. Like 
‘Thomas Paine, we are almost inclined to maintain the seeming 
paradox, that & all questions should be decided by the minority, 
since the wise men are always greatly outnumbered by the 
dunces of society :’ nor do we see any thing ridiculous in our 
old friend Dr. Primrose, in comforting himself that his Essay 
on Monogamy was read only by “the happy few.” With these 
sentiments and opinions of the value of poplar and fashionable 
report, and of the c:iteria by which books are to be estimated, 
we sat down to the perusal of Rhoda, and are now ready to 
exclaim with Lord Foppington, “ Fauh! the town is in the 
right on’t !” 

This work possesses, in an eminent d omrens all the requisites 
for an interesting and even serviceable novel: when read with 
a right disposition of mind, it must do good. It is sufficiently 
serious to lay hold upon the heart; and competently gay to 
amuse the attention. ‘The story bears some faint resemblance 
to that of Miss Edgeworth’s Almeria, though the heroine is not. 
an heiress, and does not die an old maid. She is a lively, 
warm-hearted, fascinating woman, fond of flattery and dominion, 
but more al of confidence and affection, and not discerning 
enough to learn from her own experience, or yet humble 
enough to be taught by that of others, that noto riety in fashion- 
able circles is incompatible with domestic happiness, and that all 
derelictions of virtue are succeeded by retributive remorse even 
in this world. Rhoda loves, and is beloved; and is carried 
away by the dissipations of life. Her faults are fostered by 
flattery, and magnified by envy. She becomes imprudent in 
her external behaviour ; but still retains the purity, as well as 
the pride of virtue. Her happiness is destroyed, and her repu- 
tation sullied, by the perfidy of pretended friends ; and without 
having intended or incurred any actual guilt, she finds herself 
the victim of calumny and the cause of crime. Such is the 
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story of Rhoda, and such too the story of many a lovely female 
who, 
« Once had wept at innocence distrest,” 

and brought to the chequered scenes of life, a pure heart and a 
mind untainted. ‘The systematic attempt at the seduction of a 
married woman fornis a conspicuous feature in the narrative. 
The annals of our courts of justice afford suflicient evidence 
that such things are; but we hope that a lady of rank coolly 
resolving upon “the ruin of a friend who heaps obligations upon 
her and loves her with sincere affection, merely from her satanic 
disgust at witnessing her h: ippiness with a man whom she had 
herself refused, is an object that very rarely exists in real life. 
‘he dark Malay and the er: ty Can: idian transmit the memory 
of an affront as an heir-loom from generation to generation ; 
but in these middle regions, we neither love nor hate to desperate 
extremes, save only—in the pages of romance. Envy finds its 
aliment in the success and fame of the person envied, and dies 
of itself when all competition is removed by the misfortune or 
disgrace of that person. Among the vulgar, the ebullitions of 
jealousy work themselves off by scolding and swearing : among 
the polished population of the country, the same thing is effectec 
by polite sarcasm and innuendo. We challenge to combat, 
because we burn with sudden resentment for recent injuries ; 
but we fight only because we know the world expects it of us. 

The style of Rhoda is alw ays correct, and sometimes elegant. 
It has not the poiné, the classic allusion, and fine embellishment 
of Miss Edgeworth, the exquisite reality of Mrs. Dorset, or 
the pathos of Mrs. Opie: but we are persuaded that style has 
been a secondary object with the author, whose principal aim 
scems to be to fulfil the promise and profession contained in the 
motto in the title-page. ‘The beginning of the work is singularly 
good : it reminds us of an affecting story in the Adventurer ; 
and is not the worse on that account. The winding-up is 
equally fine. No sudden and improbable transitions from tota! 
misery to perfect happiness are represented tous. In the heroine, 
we find a just sense of sorrow and compunction ; but no re- 
nunciation of all society in a perennial paroxysm of grief, like 
some of the heroines of the fascinating Madame de Genlis, 
whom she makes weep, and sigh, and soliloquize, and glide 
ubout their chosen solitudes in deep mourning with long veils,” 
and hang their houses with emblematic furniture, and convers¢ 
only with cherished portraits for years and years, without losing 
one atom of their grace, beauty, or usage dx monde, from this 
Severe discipline, this punishment drill to the bodily and men- 
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tal spirits. Rhoda feels her afflictions to be the consequences 
of her follies, and she feels them deeply : she is however at last 
restored to comfort and to credit, and affords not only a warning 
by her faults, but an example by her good qualities. After 
sustaining well through three volumes (the one consisting of two 
parts) the interest of a story, without the aid of descriptions of 
scenery, episodes, and personalities, the author concludes her 
work with these rational sentences. 


“ Restored to reputation, in the enjoyment of affluence, the cherished 
object of friendship, that ‘ solace and splendor of private life ;’ was it 
yet possible that Rhoda should escape the consequences of the past? 
Could any lengthened period of prosperous existence erase from her 
memory the impression, that to the being who had loved ber with 
passion, and cherished her with kindness, she had been the instrument 
of evil—of irreparable—it might be (awful thought !) of immortal evil ? 

“ The follies which she had abjured, and the virtues that she culti- 
vated, alike furbad such forgetfulness. She felt that the promise of 
her youth was blighted, the exercise of her talents circumscribed, the 
attections of her heart deadened. 

“ Yet not for this did she murmur. She bowed with meek submission 
to the chastisements of her heavenly Father, and gratefully enjoyed the 
blessings which his hand still preserved to her. 

“Such is the history of Rhoda! If it have afforded an innocent 
amusement to any, I shall be glad. If it shall have exemplified that 
much guilt may be incurred where little was intended,—that vanity 1s 
not a venial frailty, nor self-confidence and love of distinction safe 
counsellurs,—that nothing but a preierable love for a husband can 
sanctify the marriage-bond,—and that chastity alone will not make a 
good wife; and if such exemplifications shall lead the steps of one indi- 
vidual from the ways of worldly wisdom and vain glory, into the paths 
of Christian morality, or retain them there, | shall have had my reward !’’ 


Art. 1V.—Tales of Fancy. By S. H. Burney, Author of 
© Clarentine, ¢ Geraldine Fauconberg,’ and ‘ Traits of Na- 
tire.” Vol. 1. containing The Shipwreck. London, Colburn, 
1816. p. 400. 


riy 

{ HE same taste for romantic and improbable adventures, which 
is so conspicuous throughout the pages of ‘The Wanderer,’ 
seems to characterize the Tales of Fancy, for which we are 
indebted to the sister of the celebrated Madame d’Arblay. In 
the volume now before us, the marvellous in narrative blend- 
ing with the natural in sentiment, creates a charm, which, on 
young and unsophisticated minds, will act with the fascination 
of a spell; and that strict regard for modesty in the portraiture 
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of feclings, and rectitude of principle in developing the spring, 
of actions, which we are sorry to say 1s not znvariably the 
characteristic of the female pen, will render the lessons of 
virtue, thus veiled in the decorations of fiction, unusually 
effective. 

While we contemplate the desolate and heart-chilling situation 
of the survivors of the Shipwreck; while we reverence the filial 
piety and maternal solicitude which console, and the pure and 
exalted passion which embellishes their seclusion, we lose 
sight of all the tame and cold realities of real life; and send 
back our thoughts and feelings through the dimly seen vista of 
revolving ages, to the ‘Theagenes and Clariclea, the Pericles 
and Sigismonda of former days, of which the vestiges are now 
fading trom memory or crumbling to decay. 

‘The “Shipwreck” does not indeed electrify us by any of 
those highly-wrought exhibitions of passion, those deep and 
intuitive views into human nature, which fasten upon the re- 
collection of congenial readers, and fill the soul with an emo- 
tion which one-tenth of the world exquisitely feel, and the rest 
praise by hearsay :—We never lay down the book to exclaim— 
« What an eloquent passage! what a sublime image!” but we 
hang over it with the earnestness of rivetted attention, and close 
it with sentiments of gratitude and approbation. 

We predict that all our female readers will infallibly fail in 
love with Miss Burney’s hero, Fitz Aymer. He is all that fe- 
male wishes can desire, or female virtue deserve. The heroine 
is, like all other heroines, beautiful, gentle, and disinterested : 
the negative virtues are easy to describe ; but difficult to prac- 
tice | 

The story of the volume is briefly this: Lady Earlingford 
and Viola her daughter, passengers in an outward-bound India- 
man, are wrecked and cast away upon an uninhabited island in 

the Indian ocean. Here, by the exertion of great fortitude and 
the exercise of pious resignation, they manage to exist for some 
weeks, not knowing that their insulated asylum affords shelter 
to any other human being. At last, and in a very interesting 
manner, they make the discovery of a friend, companion, lover, 
aud guardian, all in one; for they find Fitz Aymer, the gene- 
rous, the warm-hearted Fitz Aymer, who had been thrown 
ashore on a different part of the coast, and has taken charge of 
a child, the supposed orphan of a friend and brother officer, 
whom he rescued from the waves. We are fully disposed to 
believe that Fitz Aymer and Viola, having tempers and dispo- 
sitions quite consonant, would certainly have fallen in love with 
each other, had they met among the scenes of civilized life. 
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But in those tropical groves, where love murmurs through the 
perfumed shade and sighs upon the tepid breeze, where they 
saw e ach other always, ahd no one else, and had really nothing 
else to d lo, the thing was inevitable. ‘Che precautionary pru- 
dence of Lady Earlingford, had however induced her to clothe 
her daughter as a boy before she introduced her to Fitz Aymer, 
and strange to sav, she succeeded for a considerable length of 
time in making her pass for one, in the eyes of a young man 
who had her constantly in his sight, and moreover knew that 
Lady Earlingford had a daughter, and had even frequently seen 
her on board the ship ! 

The death of L: rdy Earling ford, who had long been sinking 
under suppresse ‘d emotion, and the agony of apprehension for 
her child, is accelerated by the alarm she receives from the 
landing of part of a gang of pit ites. Nothing can be more 
affecting meg the narrative of her deat! h;—she discloses to Fitz 
pve or the secret of the sex of we child, she entrusts her to 
his ¢ rey me expires after the performance of the solemn offi- 
ces of prayer, administered under the most impressive and 
afilicting circumstances by the children whom she had just 
united by her blessing. Scenes of anguish and alarm, of out- 
rage from the pirates, even of suspicion of Fitz Aymer, succeed 

each other to try the constancy of Viola: she however survives 
Sui all, and is, at last, with her inestimable protector, and 
his juvenile charge, received on board a homeward-bound India- 
man. On board of her, the child finds his father, and Viola 
some friends, among the connections of her family.—The mar- 
vellous part of the story is now over, but the moral interest 
loes not end. Viola, when she embarked from England, with 
er mother, was, according to the usual phrase, going out to 
marry a friend of her father, to sane he was anxious to give 
her, to repair the mortification of a former refusal to him of 
the hand of his niece, whom, like a true Indian, Sir William 
Rarlingford had judged it expedient and proper to compel to 
marry a man of large property, | who mn she did not love, and 
more than twenty years her senior: this lady, Mrs. Melross, 
has a brother, who is indeed a very pa chap, and his extrava- 
cance and unprincipled conduct, and the obvious partiality of 
Mrs. Melross for Fitz Aymer had, (during the childhood of 

“iola) combined to draw that young man into scrapes and throw 
his char icter into a false point of view, which prejudiced Sir 
William and Lady Earlingford against him; he had, on that 
account, much uphill work before he could entirely do away 
the unfavorable impressions on the mind of the latter, when he 
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met her on the island, and is agonized with apprehensions lest 
he should be rejected as a son by the former. By the skill of 
the author, all is, however, naturally and properly brought 
about; the lovers are made happy—and the reader is satisfied. 


Art. V. Travels in Poland, Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, and 
the ‘Tyrol, in the years 1807 and 1808, in a Series of Letters 
to a Friend. By Baron D’UKLansxi. 12mo. pp. 243. 
Price 5s. Gd. Souter, London. 1815. 


"T’RavELs through so many countries, embracing the greater part 
of central Europe, included in 243 pages in small twelves, exhi- 
bit such an anomaly in this class of literature, that there is some 
dificulty in bringing the mind to admit its existence. The 
author cannot have been an author by trade ; and it is probable 
that he set the printer to work without consulting his bookseller, 
who would have had no hesitation in telling him that nothing 
short of a guarto would do for a book of travels. 

When a traveller chooses to assume the character of an author, 
it is so usual for him to make us acquainted with his motives for 
travelling, and his reasons for publishing, that we naturally and 
readily look for these as a necessary introduction to the work he 
presents. All the introductory information, however, which 
this author has been pleased to afford, is contained in the fol- 
lowing very brief advertisement. 

«¢ The author is fully aware of his temerity in submitting the 
“‘ following Letters to the public in an acquired language ;_ bu: 
‘¢ flattered into the belicf that he is perfectly clear and intelligi- 
“ ble, he has rather chosen to sacrifice a little in style and purity, 
«‘ than to accept of a species of assistance which too frequently 
«¢ compromises the identity of a writer in the higher essentials 
“‘ of fact and of opinion.” 

The first thing that struck our attention, on turning to the first 
page, was the omission of * Bavaria” in the heading of the 
work, though we had seen it on the title page. But recollecting 
that the title page of a book is generally the last thing that is 
printed, we conceived that the author might have begun to 
print his work as soon as he began to travel; that he had not 
then finally fixed upon his route, or that some untoward circum- 
stance had afterwards caused him to pass at least through one 
country more than he intended. ‘This however is not likely to 
have been the case, as his peregrinations commenced in 1807, 
and the work was not published till last year. Many of the 
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letters are addressed from Vienna, and consequently after a part 
of the author’s tour had been performed, but they are without 
date. ‘The first commences with the two following sentences. 

« Yes! I will send you my journal willingly ; and whatever 
‘«¢ T have seen and felt, you shall find commemorated in it. In 
“every page you will read that my friends have been constantly 
‘© present to my mind, that, on the summit of burning Vesuvius, 
“and in the midst of fragrant orange groves, | have thought alike 
«¢ warmly and affectionately of them.” 

‘This is an unfortunate beginning, as it must tend to weaken 
the reader’s confidence in the accuracy of the subsequent 
pages; since Vesuvius is situated at least 350 miles from the 
nearest point of the countries embraced in the work: nor are 
orange-groves common in any of those countries. The follow- 
ing is a short sketch of the author’s route. It commenced at 
Warsaw-~~he proceeded thence to Cracow, and through Silesia 
and Moravia to Vienna. Could either a “burning Vesuvius” 
or many ‘ fragrant orange-groves” have been met with in this 
route ? From this place he went to Prague, and thence to Toplitz 
and Dresden; afterwards through Bareith (Bayreuth), Nurem- 
berg, Augsburgh, and Munich, to the Tyrol, passing through 
Inspruck and ‘Trent to Roveredo, where his labours cease. The 
following extract will afford the reader a further acquaintance 
with our literary Baron’s movements. 


+ 


u know [ left Warsaw immediately after the battle of Prussian- 


Pyles. The small town of Karezew, situated on the banks of the Vistula, 
i the former palatinate of Lubiin, in the Austrian territory, became my 
asylum, and flying from the enemies of Europe, I escaped trom my own. 
Some otlicers of the Austrian army, who chanced to be garrisoned there, 
welcomed me to their country with all the cordiality of German gentle- 
men, aud atter having lived so long among savages, I felt happy in see- 
ing myse f acaln among civilized men.” p. 2. 


By savages we suppose the writer means the inhabitants of 
Warsaw, as the reader is not furnished with the least hint of his 
ever having resided in any other place; and this supposition is 
strengthened by the circumstance of his finding every thing 
wretched and wrong in Poland, but right and paradisiacal in 
Austria. We extract the following paragraph as affording at 
once an instance of the manner in which French authority was 


exercised in foreign countries, and a specimen of our authar’s 
reflections. 


“When the French first invaded Poland, one Perrian, a lieutenant in 
Marshal Davoust’s corps, and vice-commander of Lenczyc, was so shocked 
at the sight of the filth, that, sending the burgomaster seven bullets, a 
sign of death in case of disobedience, he peremptorily ordered hisn to 
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remove the dirt from the town within twenty-four hours. These bullets 
had previously acquired a dreadful reputation, for, the day after his arri- 
val in-Lenezyc, the commander ordered two Jews to be shot, with- 
out any appeal, though the Prussian court of justice, in passing 
sentence of death on them, lett the prisoners a recourse to a higher 
tribunal. The burgomasier, half dead with fright at the receipt of 
the significant present, turned out all that had hands to sweep the 
streets: exclaiming at every third word—seven bullets ; and thus the mud 
was happily carried out of the town. Itisa pity that this lleutenant, , 
who, at the bottom, was a worthless wretch, and drank tu excess every 
aiternoon, lost his command; he might, perhaps, have found means to 
expel the moral dirt from the heads of the inhabitants of Lenczyc, who, 
ever since Poland existed, have had the reputation of being clowns.” 
p. 12. 


This last sentence contains as singular a jumble of absurdi- 
ties as we remember to have seen. It is asserted that Poland 
and Lenczyc are coeval in point of existence ;—that the inhabi- 
tants of Lenczyc have the reputation of being “clowns,” and 
therefore are contaminated with “ moral dirt; ” that the seat of 
this immorality is in the head ; that it was capable of being ex- 
pelled by a «worthless wretch;”’ and all this is followed by 
“pity” that such a “wretch” should have lost his command. 

Things like these require no comment. We shall now 

quote a few sentences as a specimen of what the Baron calls | 
“perfectly clear and intelligible,” and will not trespass longer 
upon our readers’, patience. “The scene lies still in Poland. 

“ The manner of rendering the soil productive in Poland ts peculiar 
to itself. When they begin to clear the land, if trees stand m the way, 
they content themselves with stabbing (stubbing we suppose) the un- 
derwood, making incisions in the bark of the timber at the height of 
three feet from the ground. The land being cleansed in this manner, 
1S only once broken, and then sown ; the plough, however, cannot enter 
deep into the ground, because of the roots, and the work is, of course, 
done superficially. ‘The trees, besides, begin soun to dry, and Josing 
the support of their roots, tumble down with the first high wind, and 
nobody thinks of removiug the windfall fiom the spot. In the forests 
the peasants burn tar and charcoal ; and where there 1s oak, beech, birch 
and other kinds of hard wood, they convert them into potash, aud wan- 
tonly waste the timber.” p. 16, 

By way of conclusion, we shall only caution such of our rea- 

‘ders as may be inclined to peruse this small volume for them- ’ 
selves, not to expect too much from a man who travels $20 
miles in five days (p. 243), and can hear of nothing interesting 
respecting that extended space (including the whole of 'Tyrol) 
except what he can crowd into nine or ten of these diminu- 
tive pages. 


Art. VIL—A Letter from Rome addressed to M. De Fontanes, 
by the VicomTe p& CHATEAUBRIAND. ‘Translated from 
the French by W. J. WaLTer, sate of St. Edmund’s College, 
and ‘Translator of the ‘Two Martyrs, a Moral ‘fale, by the 
above author, London. 1815. 


Wr frequently observe, that two artists of different tastes and 
abilities will choose the same subject and sketch the same scene, 
and yet the canvass of each be found to retain a true originality 
of character. ‘The same landscape drawn by the sober pencil 
of Poussin, or touched with the wild and romantic hand of 
Salvator Rosa, may be admitted into the same cabinet without 
offending the eye, or detracting from the charm and interest of 
variety. Analogous to the labors of the artist are those of the 
descriptive traveller. According to the bent of his genius, or 
habits of his education, every man either discovers new things, 
or views them under a different aspect ; and consequently de- 
scribes them in a new way. We have been led to these remarks 
by comparing the present account of Rome with that given in a 
former number, from the travels of Mr. Eustace. ‘The present 
writer, so well known from the peculiar graces of his style, and 
the strength and realizing power of his descriptions, looks at 
Rome and its neighbourhood with the eye of a poet, and with 
an enthusiastic admiration of every thing Roman; while Mr. 
Eustace views it rather as a philosopher, and with something 
like the cold calculating spirit of an economist. Views of the 
same object so varied, cannot but afford the reader gratifica- 
tion: an equal degree of encouragement should be held out to 
the traveller and to the artist, according to the different degree 
of their skill and talents, unless it can be proved that the colours 
and expressions of the mind, are less various than those of the 
brush and the pallet. But to the Letter itself. 

It appears to have been written on the spot, from the first 
glowing impressions made on the author’s mind. He tells his 
friend M. Fontanes, the President of the French Academy, 
that he could not quit Rome without an attempt at fulfilling his 
promise of making some observations on so renowned a city ; 
that he shall not be very solicitous about preserving exact order 
or connexion in his remarks; but confine himself to a general 
idea of the outside of Rome ;—that is, of its plains and its ruins. 

The following is the striking picture which he gives of the 
Campagna dz Roma. 
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“ Figure to yourself something of the desolation of Tyre and Babylon, 
eo forcibly described in che sacred writings: bow deep the silence and 
the solitude that have succeeded the din and tumult of these conquerors 
of the earth who once trod this soil! We still seem to hear that miie- 
diction of the Prophet: ‘These two things shall come upon thee sudden- 
ly in one day, barrenness and widowhood.? Here may be seea the 
scattered remains of a Roman read, which passed through places now 
untrodden by the foot of man; there the dried up traces of the winter 
stream, which, when seen at a distance, have the appearance of vast 
beaten and frequented roads ; yet is it nothing but the bed of au impetu- 
ous torrent, that, like the Roman people, has rolled away and is heard 
no more. Whilescarce a tree is to be seen, you behold on every side the 
ruins of aqueducts and of tombs, which, to the eye of the enthusiast, 
seem like the native trees and forests of a soil composed of the wrecks 
of empires, and the dust of departed greatness. Not unfrequently have 
I imagined that I beheld rich harvests waving at a distance on the 

ain, which on a nearer approach proved to be nothing but withered 
22 wa that cheated the eve with a semblance of fertility ; yet beneath 
tliese barren harvests the traces of former cultivation are frequently dis- 
tinguishable. No sounds are heard, neither the chirp of birds nor the 
lowing of cattle ; no villages, no labouring hinds appear to enliven the 
scene. Some few ruinous farm-houses are scattered over the naked 
plains; but the doors and windows are slut, no smoke curls over the 
roof, uo sound is heard, no inhabitant seen. Ina word, one may say that 
no nation has dared to claim the title of successors to the masters of the 
world, and that you behold their native fields, such as they were lett by 
the ploughshare of Cincinnatus, and by the last Roman furrow. 

‘In the midst of this uncultivated waste stands the mighty shade of 
the Eternal city. Shorn of her greatness ana her splendour, she seems to 
have chosen her present desolate and insulated situation—to stand at a 
proud distance from the other cities of the earth; hither, like an empress 
hurled from her throne, she bas retired in diguified composure to conceal 
her sorrows in solitude. 

“ I confess myself utterly inadequate to paint the feelings that over- 
whelm the soul, on beholding Rome stationed in the midst of this scene 
of desolation, rising as it were from the tomb in which she has so lon 
reposed, and bursting at once upon the astonished sight. A houtiealh 
recollections crowd upon the mind, a thousand mingled feelings rush 
upon the heart ; one stands confounded at the view ot that Rome, whicis 
has twice established the succession of the world, as the twofold heir of 
Saturn and ot Jaco!.” 

The following description is so strikingly graphic, that we 
should have no hesitation in pronouncing M. Chateaubriand to 
be a painter by nature. 

“ Nothing can be more beautiful than the outline of the Roman hori- 
zon; nothing more airy and graceful than the summits of the mountains 
with which it blends in the distance. Frequently the vales assume the 
shape of an arena, or circus, and the inills seem thrown into the form of 


a terrace, as if the powertul hand of the Romans had thus moulded 
them to their will. A kind of transparent vapour, which is shed over the 
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distanee, gives a rcundness to every point of the landscape, and softens 
Juown whatever might be too hard or prominent in its features. The 
shades have nothing dull or heavy about them, and they are never 
thrown into such deep masses, but what some straggling ray breaks 
through the foliage, or glances into the recesses of the reck. The water, 
the land, and the sky, are marked with a peculiar tint that harmonizes 
the whole; by means ofan insensible gradation of colours, thew different 
surtaces blend so insensibly one with the other, that it is impossible te 
deiermine the point where one shade finishes and another begins. In 
viewms the landseapes of Claude Lorraine, you have no doubt admired 
that glow of light which seems to surpass uature herselfin beauty, and ts 
therefore thought to be the creation of the painter—yet this, believe me, 
is the very light of a Roman sky.” 


Chateaubriand is a poet as well as a painter; he sees myriads 
of aerial cars in the fantastic grouping of the clouds of evening ; 
and finds no difficulty in accounting for the existence and agency 
of those thousands of mythological beings that once peopled the 
sky of Greece and Rome. His enthusiasm leads him to express 
himself, as if he imagined that ancient Rome had spread out all 
the purple of her consuls and her Czsars beneath the last foot- 


steps of the God of day. 

After recording some instances of travellers, who had visited 
Rome with an intention of staying but a few days, and yet had 
remained there all their lives ; he exclaims with much feeling : 


“ Whoever is desirous of devoting himself entirely to the study of 
antiquity and the fine arts,—whoever is free, and has no farther bonds 
that attach him to the world, that man should come and live at Rome. 
Here he can never want society; for the earth itself, which has been 
the mother of poets and philosophers, will nourish his reflections and 
engage his heart: in every solitary walk he will learn lessons of wisdom. 
The stone which he treads under his feet whispers of the past; the very 
dust which is borne along by the wind, contains some relic of human 
greatness. If he is unhappy—if he has mingled the ashes of the friend 
whom he loved, with the ashes of those illustrivus dead, who once teit 
and wept like himself, what a pensive charm will he not feel in passing 
trom the sepulchre of the Scipios to the tomb of a virtuous friend, from 
the superb mausoleum of Cecilia Metella to the humble grave of some 
pious and lamented s‘ster. If an enthusiast, he may imagine that the 
spirits of those he loved, take a pleasure in hovering over these monu- 
ments, associated with the shade of a Cicero, who still weeps over his 
beloved Julia, or of an Agrippina, who still hangs over the urn of her 
faithful Germanicus.” 


There is something extremely striking, and marked with 
touches of sublime and original thinking, in the observations 
which Chateaubriand makes on the subject of ruins; we 
give them at length. 

“ [ have elsewhere observed that men fcel a secret satisfaction in 


gaging upon aruin. The sentiment is natural. It arises from the asso- 
ciation we form between these decaying monuments and the frailty of 
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our own existence. To this is superadded an idea that fs flattering to 
our own insignificance, when we observe that so many illustrious cha- 
yacters—that whole nations cnace so renowned, were not privileced to 
enjoy a longer term of existence than that allotted tw our own obscurity. 
Ruins, therefore, produce a lighly moral effect amidst the scenery of 
nature; and when introduced into a luadscape, will nut suffer the eve to 
wander towards any other object, but fix and rivet it upon themsclves. 
And why should vot the works of mea pass away, when the sun himself 
which ilumines them ust fall trom the heaveu? He who launched 
hin into his orbit, is the only Sovereign whose empire Kuows nu decay. 

* luins are of two distinct kinds; the one the woik of tine; the other 
of man. Inthe former there is nothing disazreeub'e. because nature 
acts in unison with time. tas he produced a heap of rubbish? ste en- 
wreaths it with flowers. [las he rent some tomb in sunder? she fills the 
crevice with the nestof a dove: eagaged in the unceasing work of 
reproduction, sue encompasses death itself with all the fond illusions 
of lite. 

* The ruins of the second class are rather devastations than ruins ; 
they present nothing but the image of anuthilation, without any repara- 
tive power. The eflect of calauinity, aud not of years, they resembie 
hoary locks upon the head of youth. The desiructious of men are, 
besides, much more violent and more complete than those of Time: the 
latter undermine, the former demolish. When the Almighty, for 
reasons which we are unable to tathom, wishes to hasten on the ruins of 
the world, he commands Time to |cnd his sevihe to man; and dine 
with amazement behold, us fay waste in the twiukling of an eye, what 
it would have taken hin whole ages to destroy.” 


Our limits will not allow us to extract the interesting account 
which is given of the Coliseum. Chateaubriand’s account of 
the different impressions made on his mind in visiting it ona 
beautiful evening in the month of July, and ona gloomy day in 
November, possesses a magical softness of effect. What I had 


“< before admired,” says he, ¢ in all the freshness of the vernal 
«© season, and gleaminy with the mild radiance of an evening 
ce 


sutl, now appeared nothing but a pile of cold, dreary, and 
‘© misshapen ruins. ‘Thus it is that at every footstep we are re- 
«* minded of our own nothingness. Man looks around him for 
reasons to convince limself of this truth; he goes to medi- 
tate over the wreck of empires, yet he reflects not that he 
himself is a ruin, a wreck of sin and death ; that his lukewarm 
hope, his wavering faith, his limited charity, his imperfect 
sentiments, his insufficiency of mind, his broken heart—in 
short, that all things about him are but ruins. And to com- 
plete this picture of our frailty and nothingness, we have not 
even the consolation to hope that we shall live in the remem- 
« brance of our friends. Our image is engraven on their heart, 
** but is not that heart, like the object whose features it retains, 

formed of clay that is hourly crumbling to decay?” This 
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passage is expressed in that tone of pensiveness, which is a cha- 
racteristic of this author’s writings, and which on a former 
occasion, we suggested might have had its source in the severe 
trials which he was doomed to experience, amidst the horrors 
of the revolution. In the same tone of tenderness is the passage 
that follows. He is apologizing to his friend for not giving a 
minute description of the celebrated falls of the Anio; and we 
doubt not but many of our readers will acknowledge the justice 
of his remarks, and a naa in his feelings. 

“ Ty tell you the truth, the da-hing of its waters was too much for me; 
and yet these were the sounds that ouce filled me with such delty Lit 
amidst the forests of America. 1 still remewber with what pleastie 
during the repose of night and in the midst of the desert, when my hire 
was half extinguished, while my guide slept, and my horses grazed ata 
distance—I remembe t, I suy, with what delight I lisrened to the melo! Vv 
of the winds and the waters as they swelled trom the depths of the 
furest. I have felt my bosom thrill as I listened to these mysterious niur- 
murs that rose and fell at fitful intervals; every tree scemed a kind of 
lyre which was swept by the winds into inexpressible harmony. 

“ Tt is astonishing how much the complesion of the mind varies as 
years grow uponus; so much less alive am I grown to the charms of 
nature, that [ very much doubt whether the cataract of Niagara would 
excite the same sensations in my mind now as formerly. W hen we are 
young, nature speaks a lanzuage which we easily comprehend ; it is then 
that the heart overflows ; it is then—if my critical friend will pardon the 
expression-~it is then that all the future lies present before us ; we hope 
to interest the world in our feelings, and we jeed upon @ thousand illu- 
sions: but at a more advanced age, the perspective that lay before us is 
reversed, and we are constrained to live upon the past. Then itis that 
we begin to be undeceived, the dreams of the imagination vanish, nature 
becomes cold, and no longer speaks the language that was once so fami- 
liar to ourear. Feeling itself less independent, less sufticient for itsels, 
the mind naturally courts the recollections and the kindly solace of 
society.” 

Being in the neighbourhood of ‘Tivoli he did not fail to pay a 
visit to the residence of Horace, which fronted the villa of his 
patron Mecenas. From a view of the spot, he imagines that it 
must have enjoyed the double advantage of being well sheltered, 


and yet of enjoying an immense and magnificent prospect. He 
considers it no very difficult matter to be such a philosopher as 
Horace was. The poet was possessed of two villas, his cellars 
were stored with the richest wines, and his sideboard loaded 
with plate; he could say familiarly to the first minister of the 
master of the world : 

“ Importuna tamen pauperies abest; 

““ Nec, si plura velim, Tu dare abneges.” 

«¢ Blessed withall this,” exclaims Chateaubriand, ‘he might 

‘* well sing of Lalagé, crown himself with lilies, talk of death 
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«¢ as he quaffed his Falernum, and give all care and sorrow to 
« the winds !” 

‘The remainder of the volume is filled with a lively detail of 
a visit to Naples, his descent into the crater of Vesuvius, and 
his visit to Patria, for the purpose of endeavouring to ascertain 
the site of Scipio’s tomb. He had been intormed, that the 
mausoleum of this illustrious Roman still existed, and that 
even the word patria was still legible—the remnant of the in- 
scription said to have been engraven thereon, ¢ ——. 
country, thou shalt not possess my bones!” M. Chateaubrianc 
justly regards it as a singular coincidence, that the place should 
be named Pa/ria, and that the word patria should be found on 
a monument there. 

He concludes by assuring his friend, that he has omitted 
nothing of importance in his description of the various objects 
that have come under his notice, except to observe that the ‘Liber 
is still the flavus Tiberinus of Virgil. «They attribute its 
«| muddy colour,” says he, * to the rains that are continually 
«¢ attracted by the mountains where it has its source. Often 
“ have I stood on its banks on a clear serene day, and as I 
«¢ watched its discoloured waves flowing past, have imagined to 
myself a life ee inthe midst of storms; in vain the 
“ rest of its course lies beneath an unclouded heavy en; the river 
« remains stained with the waters of the te: mpest that troubled 
«¢ its source.” Chateaubriand is always happy in his allusions 
to the misfortunes of carly life, which seem spontaneously to 
break forth in the midst of his liveliest descriptions. 

This Letter, we doubt not, will become as great a favorite 
with the public as the author’s other works have done. It is 
written in his best manner, and enjoys the advantage of having 
been adinirably translated. 
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Art. VII.—On Pericles and the Arts in Greece, previously to, 
and during the tine he fiorished ; being a chapter of @ manu- 
script essay on the Liste ry of Greece, Jrom the earliest account 


of that country, downto the end of the Pelopongesian War. 
London. Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


N 
a His little volume is written with a due regard to truth, and 
not without vigour; and it is stored with a very sousilierable 
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portion of general information. If each of the other chapters, 
the number of which is not mentioned, cont: un as much matter 
as this one does, they will altogether — if not a very elegant 
historv, at least abundant materials for on 

The Present part opens with the death sof Pericles, about the 
time of the surrender of Potidwa. His character and politics 
are next discussed, and the banishment of Cimon and ‘Thucydi- 
des, if not vindicated, is at least sedulously palliated. — It is 
contended that the expenditure of the public treasure, though it 
might promote the personal views of Pericles, was disinterested, 
at least so far as it respected his private fortune; and that it 
was not prejudicial to the welfare of his countr 

His talents as an orator, with which lassical men have long 
been sufliciently acquainted, are amply and justly described by 
this writer. But we ontit the passage in which he does so, that 
we may quote him where he speaks of the attachment of Peri- 

cles to the fine arts. 


“ The mind of Pericles had been opened and a by study; his 
knowledge in the arts and literature was increased, and his taste in them 
improved by frequent communications with tho: e who possessed them. 
By his encouragement, he drew together the most celebrated artists, not 
ray aly of Greece, but also of her colonies in Asia Minor, and who vied j in 
excelling each other. Genius of every kind, and in every rank, was 
sure to find in him an enlightened and libera! protector. Under his pa- 
tronage Athens became the great nursery of arts and learning; which, 
in succeeding ages, were thence diffused throughout Europe.’—pp. 39, 40. 


On the political power of Athens during the administration of 
Pericles, it is observed, 

“ To be convinced of his merits, as 2 statesman, besides the testimony 
of i ucydides and other authors, we have only to compare the situation 
ef Athens when he assumed the reins of government, with the situation 
in) which he left it. In his oration to the manes of those killed in the 


Pe Joponnesi m_ wat, he observes, that the earth and the sea equally 


bore testimony of the high power of the pene nre epub lic; that it had, 
en bo th, e equally avenged injuries, and ex ded iis protection. le 
states, that, after defr: ying all the public charge, —e the navy, 
fiung the arsenals and magazines with stores and arms for the use of the 
aes t am Jatmy; after paying the expense me executing various construc- 
t or the ut tility and security of the city and hay pours, and of raising 
Lumerous pul blic edifices: when the Peloponnesian war broke out, six 
thousand talents were found deposited in the treasury; and that besides 


the revenue which arose to the state from its own immediate possessions, 


it received six hundred talents im subsidy, annually, from its allies.”-— 
pp. 28, 29. 


Whom ought we to consider as the Pericles of the present 


day? Not perhaps the first Lord of the ‘Treasury—not the 
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distinguished nobleman at the head of foreign affairs ;—but, 
without a doubt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer—the solemn 
announcement of whose determinations sinks deeper into the 


hearts of his countrymen than ever did the holy response of any 


ancient oracle.—In the condition of the Athenians, as above 
described, and that of Great Britain at this moment, a strong 
point of resemblance is most evident: For to our power also 
both sea and land bear ample testimony ; and it has been our 
glory to humble the proud and to spare the vanquished. But 
our allies, far from ministering to our wants, seem not to make 
suitable efforts even to pay their honest debts to us. And as for 
all our own public debts being discharged, the necessities of the 
state fully supplied, and a large surplus of revenue deposited in 
the Exchequer, at the time when it shall please Fortune to call 
Mr. Vansittart from his official duties, these are consideration: 
which we must leave in the shape of a problem to be solved at 
the proper time and place of cause, by that gentlemanand Mr. 
Tierney. 

The author afterwards adverts to the connexion of Pericles 
with Aspasia, and to her influence on the manners of the Athe- 
nian women, and, consequently, on those of society in general. 

He then describes the influence upon the Athenians of that 
luxury which they had derived from their established intercourse 
with different parts of Asia—a principal source of luxury, and 
of other questionable goods even in these times. 

‘The section on the state of the arts, follows the Essay on the 
character of Pericles. Architecture was in a very rude state, 
at Athens, until the rebuilding of the city after the invasion of 
Xerxes. ‘Lhe first distinguished statuary in Greece appears to 
have been Gitiadas of Laconia, who wasalso an architect ane 
poet. <A temple of Minerva Chalcixus was executed by him at 
Sparta, which, as well as the statue of the goddess, was entire- 
ly of Bronze. Phidias, the great perfecter of the art of statuary. 
was a native of Attica, and his most celebrated statues wer 
those of Minerva, and Jupiter Olympius. Pliny mentions a 
number of eminent statuaries, who flourished from the time oi 
Phidias in the 89th Olympiad tothe 120th; but the art is sup- 
posed to have been interrupted for 136 years till the zra of Po- 
lycletus of Sicyon; though this is disputed by the chevalier 
Visconti. In the early ages, statuary was confined to repre- 
senting divinities according to their various attributes ; but af- 
terwards, statuaries were generally employed as portrait painters 
are among us, to erect statues of thos¢ to whora they were de- 
creed publicly ; or by private parties, who wished to perpetuate 
their own resemblances. But it was the worship of their di- 
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vinities, which afforded the largest scope for the genius of an- 
cient artists. 

‘The traditionary report of the origin of the medal called 
Bronze, is supposed to be incorrect ; for we find itused in Ital 
at a very distant xra, and in Greece it was of still higher an- 
tiquity. Corinth was taken and burnt by Mummuus, 146 years 
B.C. anda hundred years before that period, a single statue of a 
¥ uth, made of Corinth'an Bronze, by Pol lycletus of Samos, was 
sold for 100 talents. 

‘Che origin of paint ung is uncertain; but great progress had 
been made in it at the time of the battle of Marathon, 490 years 
B.C. Many illustrious painters flourished in the age of Peri- 
cles ; and the works of artists were examined by juries, some- 
times held at Elis, during the celebration of the Olympic games, 
and sometimes at Athens, Corinth, and Delphos. But the 
great centre of arts and letters was Athens; where they were 
zealously encouraged by Pericles. ‘lhe Parthenon, or temple 
of Minerva, the Acropolis or citadel, the temple of Theseus, 
the Odeon or Music theatre, the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
the Pantheon or Pantheos, were among the public structures 
finished by his order. 


’ “The Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, the patroness of Athens, 
stood about the centre ot the Acropolis. mn was so named on account ot 
the virgin purity of the goddess, or according to others, because it was 
dedicated to her by the daughters of E. rechtheus , King of Athens, who 

: distinguished | by the epithet of the Virgins. The first temple which 
vine that name, and which was destroyed by the Persians in the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, | being a hundred teet squat ire, was thence called the Heca- 
tumpedon ; but that raised by Pericles was, according to Wheeler, two 

’ bundred and seventeen feet Jong, uk ninety- eicht” feet, six inches 
broad. The architects that coustructed it, were C: allicratides and Ictinus, 
The whole edifice was of white Pantelic marble. The two ends, or the 
fore and back fronts, hid, each, as the ancient temple, a peristyle ot 
eizht columns, and the sides of the temple had peristyles, or colonnades, 
the whole extent of the building. The colu:nns were of the Doric order, 
Auted and without bases. Qn the front pediment was the story of the 
hirth of Miverva in alto-relief; on the other, ber contest with Neptnne 
for Attica. The statue of the goddess, by Phidias, was placed within 
the temple oppasite to the principal entrance. This temple has ever 
been considered as one of the most perfect edifices of antiquity. Itis 
only the most consummate knowledge of the art, that enables the archi- 
tect to conceive the just propo rtions of a buil ding, the fit choice and 
arrangement of its ornamental parts, and the general harmony that 
ought to prevail throughout ; but all who conte mplate a perfect edifice, 
will have a consciousness of pleasure, though they may be unable to 
discern all the different combined causes which have preduced that effect: 
and such sentiment, itis said, was in an extraordinary degree felt by 
every one who contemplated the Parthenon.”—pp. 88. 91. 


_ Some interesting details on the subject of engraving conclude 
tne volume. 
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Arr. Vitl.—Lectures on Scripture Parables. By Witiiam 
Benco Cotiyrr, D. D. F. A.S., and a Vice President of 
the Philosophical Society of London. 8vo. London. 1815. 


r 
i) HIs master of pulpit eloquence has, a turned his atten- 
tion to the parables of our Sav iourmthe d iscussion of which af- 
fords full scope for the exercise of his talents, and will be found 
highly instructive. No one will consider such a work superflu- 
ous, wiio reflects that a parable conceals under an obvious na- 
tural similitude or agreeable narrative, some practical and use- 
iul moral lesson, some doctrine of high impoit, which may be 
creatly, if not entirely mistaken by those to whom it is addressed, 
Our Saviour himself used to explain to his disciples the meaning 
and intent of his parables; which, without rach explanation, 
neither they nor the multitude, though accustomed to parabolic 
instruction, could have discovered. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on this most interesting subject 5 but they labour under 
some material defect in point either of plan or of execution ; 
and are on this account less studied than the nature of the sub- 
ject demands. The inquisitive spirit of the times calied for a 
work upon this portion of Scripture, that should be consistent 
Ww = the rational opinions of an enlightened generation, and of 
thich the style and whole texture should be such, as to please 
those who willingly receive instruction, only while their taste 1s 
consulted. 

The practice, in matters of philosophy, of combining intel- 
lectual improvement with agreeable recreation—of strewing 
with roses the rugged paths of science, is a strong feature in the 
modern system of education. ‘The most abstruse subjects are 
served up ina manner inviting to the appetite: a und the sons, anc 
the daughters too of gaiety, assemble in crowds to listen to in- 
vestigations which, not very long ago, could have fixed the at- 
tention of none but profound scholars. A taste similar to that 
which is so obvious among those who are in search of humau 
knowledge, is visible also where the acquisition of divine instruc- 
tion is the object. No audience in this polished age, will en- 
dure to be told their duty with the bluntness that characterized 
the times of John Knox and Oliver Cromwell: they will expect 
information ta be accompanied with something like deference ; 
admonition = apparent submission 5 and reproof with more 

less of apology. He who can proceed i in this way will do 
good; he who ull proceed otherwise will do harm, but only 
for a while, for all will speedily desert him. 
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Those who met to hear these! -ctures, must have had their 
wishes and expectations fully gratified since it would be very 
difficult to exhibit in fairer colours $, OF in stronger points of view, 
the sacred truths which they contain. The pla in of them seems 
faultless, nor does it suffer from iBe- manner in which it is car- 
ried into execution: and the style is such as would have render- 
ed even a dry subject agreeable, being sutliciently v.ried, free 
from affectation, and, at once flowing, full and forcible. ‘The 
eo as laid down in the author’s preface, is as follows : 


Collyer’s Lectures on Scriplure Parables. 


‘The grand principle upon which the present volume proceeds (ehe= 
ther it be true or he Ise) iS, Luut every pi wuble has one Je ading se nliment, 
which is to be determined by the occasion on which it was spoken, © or by 
the direct application which our Lord himself makes of 1t;—that ths 
sentiment is clothed in language appropriate to tle image selec ted ;— 
tuat the sentiment often Coup rises more than the figure can express ; 
and on the other band that many circumstances are included, to pre- 
serve the intezrity of the image , Which do not belong to the principle, 
and which must not be too closely mn in the exposition. This method 
avoids all smritualization in the interpretation, aud refuses it even in the 
application. Che doctrines or precepts advanced, are such as evidently 
were held in view by our Lord himseit: and the application of them al- 
ways proceeds upon the demonstration of an actual analogy between the 
circumstances and characters of the hearers, or readers of these hasceades, 
and those of the persons to whom the parables were immediately ad- 
dressed. The plan, tnerefore, of all the lectures, is uniform, aud iu 
strict conformity to the principle advanced. Whi Mever shape the discus- 
sion may assume, the following are the three objects he im in view in 
each discourse. First, distinctly to state the occasion of each parable, 
and trom it to demoustrate the sentiment intended to be established, 
Secondly, to pass over dil its paris, as bearmy pou oriental CUuslolos 5 
and to exhibit trom them the peculiarity, the beauty, and the inte- 
grity of the imagery. Thirdly, to apply the doctrines, the precepts, 
the admonitions, or the censures of each Parable to ourselves, by dis- 
covering the principles comprehended in it, and the analogy betweea 
ur character aud situation, and tuat of the parties address d on each 
OCCASION. —). XXII, 


‘Chere cannot exist a doubt as to the propriety of this method 
of interpreting the figurative language of Scripture; even if it 
were not analogous to the practice of our Lord himself, when 
he condescended to explain the meaning of his allusions. <At 
any rate; we may conlidently assert that it is the only safe 
method that can be adopted ; ; the only one by which we can be 
preserved from the errors and absu dities into which those exe 
positors have fallen, who have tho aii that they had disco- 
vered a mystical and spirit ual signiication, even in the mere 

rnatters of fact recorded in the S. ‘cred Writings. Most of us 
ki now what some of the ancient fathers have attempted in this 
vi ay—what i indeed have they not ettempted ?—sometimes to 
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the great prejudice of Christianity. If Scripture facts, and 
Scripture precepts, are not to be examined and interpreted like 
other facts and precepts, but must be supposed to have an 
occult and spiritual signification, different from the obvious and 
literal one, the Bible is left at the mercy of every fanciful 
builder of ‘theories and systems. Under such a supposition, it 
will be found w-ll calculated for amusement in those hours 
when we are disposed to let loose the imagination in so spa- 
cious a field; but it never can be resorted to as a fixed uner- 
ring rule of faith and practice. 

‘The author divides his subject into 18 Lectures; each of which 
is preceded by a short disquisition on some subject connected. 
more or less closely with the principal object of the Lecture. 
The first three are to be considered as preliminary discourses ; 
and the fourth as a general statement of the principles and mode 
of our Saviour’s teaching. The object of the remaining part 
of the course is thus explained: « Itis the object of this course 
“¢ of instruction to embrace, as far as is practicable, the whole 
‘* series of this method of teaching adopted by our Lord: ac- 
“ cordingly, some considerable portion of every discourse is 
« devoted to the consideration of minor and detached similitudes 
«and parables, --the title of the Lecture being taken from the 
«leading object of its research. Sometimes a contrast is at- 
“ tempted between the preliminary subject and the parable 
“¢ principally discussed ;—at others, proximity of position points 
«¢ out the preparatory disquisition ;—at others the choice of the 
«¢ introductory remarks on different figurative expressions in 
«¢ the sermons of Christ is determined by analogy.”—p. 230. 

The first Lecture is “On the Figurative Language of Scrip- 
ture.” It opens with a very striking description of the effect 
of time upon the works of man, and also upon the face of na- 
ture; and then shows how these beauties are in some degree 
restored, and those ravages repaired, by history and science. 
But history and science are repre esented as possessing only a 
limited influence in this respect, because they themselves are 
not exempt from imperfection and decay; and must yield in 
their turn to the destroying hand of time. ‘The Bible is the 
only gift of heaven which 1s neither chargeable with imper- 
fect on, nor liable to accident. Its supreme excellence is here 
finely described, and its imperishable and invulnerable nature 
pow fully displayed. «It has been regarded with different 
« flings by different characters. It has suftered nothing from 
* hosilhty; it has borrowed nothing from friendship. It stands 
“ unaltered, uninjured; like its author, ‘the same yesterday, 
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« and to-day, and for ever,’ &c.”” The whole passage 1s beaus 
tiful, but too long to be inserted at length. Dr. Collyer takes 
a view of the origin and uses of figurative language in general, 
and of its particular prevalence in the East. ‘The peculiar beauty 
of the figurative language of the sacred writings is well main- 
tained, and demonstrated by examples very judiciously selected: 
aud the falsehood of some modern claims to inspiration is in- 
ferred, from the very contrast which the language of those 
claims exhibits to the general style and spirit of the Bible. 

In the opening of the second Lecture, which is on Scripture 
Types, he enlarges upon that sentiment of antiquity, that the 
world is a parable.° With respect to ‘Types in general, their 
origin is traced—as far as it probably can be traced—to Egypt, 
where necessity gave rise to them: then follows an account of 
their introduction into Europe by the Pheenicians, and of the 
absurd idolatry of the Greeks and Romans, occasioned by their 
misapprehension of the Egyptian symbols. ‘The difference be- 
tween Scripture types and parables, a distinction which should 
be always kept in mind, is thus stated: « Types relate al- 
“ways to existing objects, or to matters of fact; between 
‘s which, and the thing: signified, an analogy, or resemblance 
«¢ subsists. ‘They may, therefore, be natural or historical, de- 
‘¢ rived from that which is an object of sense, or from any cir- 
* cumstance deduced from an authentic record. Parables do 
‘* not suppose matters of fact, or objects of nature ;—objects of 
‘¢ nature being properly szmtlitudes ; matters of fact, types: but 
‘¢ parables are imaginary circumstances, framed for the express 
*¢ purpose of elucidating some important doctrine, or convey- 
‘¢ ing some intellectual and moral instrucrion.” We are then 
informed what were the object, the necessity, and the uses of 
Scripture types ; what are the various sources from which they 
are derived, and the errors to which they may conduct, when 
their proper object is not carefully kept in view. 

The third Lecture treats of Parables. ‘The mode of instruc- 
tion by Parables or Fables was common in the early ages of the 
world. It probably had its origin among the Hebrews ; and it 
is by no means wonderful that a method attended with so many 
advantages, and:at the same time so pleasing to a lively imagi- 
nation, should be adopted as soon as it was known by the phi- 
losophers of antiquity. Among the advantages attending it, 
the followimg might have been mentioned. ‘The governments 
of the East have always been despotic, and many things might 
be said with safety in a parable, which it would have been dan- 
gerous to utter in plain terms. ‘The pocts and philosophers of 
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Greece, who knew the tmipolteet uses to which it might be 
converted, scon countenanced and employed it; and parabolic 
instruction became as prevalent among them as it had ever been 
in the regions where it was invented. ‘The Romans, who, as 
a matter of course, naturalized every thing that was Grecian, 

adopted Fables among other improvements from Greece. The 
use of Fables, however, by the heathen philosophers, although 
without doubt it answered many important purposes, was not 
unproductive of mischief. « It obscured the ruil too much. 

“It was not a glass framed for the purpose of beholding, 
« through a darkened medium, the insufferable glories of the 
«Sun; but it was a mist so dense, that the shadow of death 
* brooded upon the nations.” ‘Lhe parables contained im the 
Sacred Writings are fables of a purer kind. In them we see 
« the use of this instructive mode of teaching without its abuse.’ 
Several examples are presented to us from the parables of the 
Old Testament, beginning with the parable of Jothan, the 
oldest extant; and they are accompanied with appropriate and 


judicious remarks. 


‘Vhe peculiar character of our Saviour’s Parables is the sub- 

ject of the fourth Lecture. The “ matchless character of 
‘his teaching, ¢ who taught as one having heen and 
‘© not as the scribes,” is skilfully pourtrayed, and the su 
periority of his eloquence, «who spake as never man 
«‘ spake,” is admirably delineated. «* He entreated, persuaded, 
“ wept—quenching the lightning of his eyes in tears of love; 
« and silencing the thunders of heaven, that the whispers ‘cf 
«“ mercy might be heard. ‘The hypocrites, and the self-righteous 
«alone were the objects of his holy indignation; upon them 
«he turned the power of his eloquence and the terror of his 
“ frown; but he looked invitation to the poor, convinced des- 
“ pairing sinners, while he said, ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
“ Jabour, and are heavy Ladies and I will give you rest.’ 
«© Why speakest thou unto them in Parables ?” is a question 
to which a satisfactory answer is here given. The Object, and 
the Character, and the Hffect, of our Saviour’s Parables are 
al} distinctly and ably ascertained. 

We have now carried our analysis as far as we convenientl y 
can: and we have only, in what remains of this Article, to 
produce a few specimens in confirmation of the favourable opi- 
nion we have expressed of this work. If the parts exhibited 
should induce our readers to peruse the whole, the object of 
the selection will be attained. We fix on the concluding ob- 
servations ou the parable of the good Samaritan ; and if their 
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hearts do not bear testimony to the benevolent Christian spirit 
that it breathes; if the flame of emulation do not kindle in 
their bosoms, so as to induce them to go and do likewise; if 
they do not sympathize in the proud and patriotic exultation of 
the author, and, like him, rejoice at the high character and 
preeeminence of their country—they must be cold indeed. 


“Te improvement remains :— Go thou, and do likewise” And as 
the appli ation equally belongs to us, with the person to whom the para- 
ble was addressed, having shewn what acts of mercy constitute a neigh- 
hour’s duty and character, some may be disposed to ask, * And who is 
my neigubour?” Look around you upon mankind ; aud in the extensive 
scenes of misery every where presenting themselves, you may easily find 
proper  bjects for your benevolence. Wherever the widow requires con- 
solation, and the needy support—wherever yeu find the naked to be 
clothed, the hungry to be fed, the prisoner to be ransomed, the ignorant 
to be ins:ructed, the perishing to be saved,—-there is your uerghbour: in 
him belo d your own nature; in him relieve and cherish your own flesh. 
And he is ai unfaithful servant who dees not in such cases consider him- 
selfa stcward for God: he is negligent of his Lord’s precept, who does 
not feel it to be £ more blessed to give than to receive :’ heis unworthy 
the name of a man, who will not retrench his personal expenditure, so 
fur as possible, to share the superfluity to the sons and daughters of 
inisery; he is a stranger to true nobility, who is not ambitious that ‘ the 
blessing of him that is ready to perish may come upon him.’ ‘Be not 
furgetiul to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.” * Let brotherly love continue.’ ‘ Be the children of your 
Father who is in heaven’—‘ merciful as he is mercitul ;’—* for he causeth 
the sun to shine upon the evil and the good; he sendeth his rain upon 
the just and upon the unjust.’—* Go, and do likewise ;’ imitate his liber- 
ality ; distribute his bounty; aspire to his example; receive bis appro- 
bation. And here the Lecture might close, so far as the individual duty 
is concerned But there is an obligation of a national character binding 
upon us in our collective capacity. Great Britain has a debt to the pro- 
videace of God, which she is required to pay tothe world, Her unrivalled 
religious advantages demand trom her the sacrifice of the littleness of 
Luman policy. As an empire, she must shape her politics to the cir- 
cumstences of the times, and the conduct of other countries; but as 
Christ an Britain, the ark of the world, the depository of Divine truth, 
she must consider every country, even those which may be politically at 
war will her,as her neighbour. Her missionary and Bible Societies, her 
noble projects of civilization and education, must * know no man after 
the fleso, nor any nation as locally and politically cireumstanced. 
Without sacrificing any of her rights as a nation; without stooping to 
the foot of a proud conqueror—an ignominy from which her happy po- 
sition, and her high principles are alike the pledge of deliverance, she 
has a general duty to fulfil,an universal benefit to confer: and she will not 
have cone her duty to God, herself, or her neighbour, if she relax her 
noble efforts tor the diffusion of useful and religious knowledge, while 
one spo! of the habitable elobe remains uniiluminated by the beams of 
Truth, and unsubdued to the empire of the Redeemer.” 


As a specimen of the author’s command over -the feelings, 
we select the following passage on the parable of the Prodigal 
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Son. The young man is represented at the moment of his de« 
parture from his father’s house—but we will not anticipate the 
reader’s reflections, 


“ Behold! he departs—full of the flatteries of hope in his own bosom, 
He will be his own master; he will’no longer submit to the controul of 
another. He calls up the visionary scenes of prospective happiness, 
which he had often anticipated, and upon which he now imagines 
himself about to enter, to sustain the moment of separation, and 
to enable him to pronounce the last farewell with firmness. In the ful. 
ness of his joy, the bitterness of parting is absorbed, His father’s eyes 
pursue him, til! he disappears, and his overflowing heart follows him, 
when the eyes, swimming in tears, no longer behold him. O ye, who 
are about to enter life, Took at this parent, turning with a slow and 
melancholy step into a palace which has lost its charms, because he is 
bereaved of his child! Listen to the voice of your mother, following up 
her wise admonitions with the most persuasive entreaties ! ‘ What, my 
son? and what, the son of my womb? and what, the son of my vows ?’ 
Can you refuse, or forget, or despise such an appeal? Take care: itis 
the first step: it may give the character to your life, It may be the 
triumph of your parents, or it may bring down their ‘ grey hairs with sor- 
row to the grave.’ Whatever might have been his pretensions, he 
yielded the rein to his passions, and became an easy prey to temptation. 
‘He wasted his substance in riotous living’~in noisy dissipation; a 
career as destructive to his person, as to his property and his soul. 
Such a course distinguishes our young men of fashion, They call it 
pleasure. Go, and write it on the tomb-stone of the martyr of sensuality, 
who died in the morning of his life; and see how it will read there. It 
sounds well in a song; but how does it look in an epitaph? He was 
most improvident,—tor ‘he spent all’ Did he expect to find friends, 
when he had dissipated his property? Possibly he was so unskilled in 
the knowledge of mankind, as to form so rash and so false a conclusion. 
The hour of trial is at hand. The termination of his prosperity, and of 
the resources of the country where he sojourned, arrived together. ‘ A 
mighty famine arose,—‘ he began to be in want,’-—and ‘ no man gave 
unto him.’ How many had eaten of his bread, and drank of his cup !— 
how many had assisted in the waste of his property !—how many had 
flattered him while he had abundance! This is the friendship of the 
world,—formed and dissolved for convenience or interest. And for this 
faithless friend, men ruin their souls, and renounce Heaven.” 


We indulge in another short extract, which deserves par- 
ticular notice, on account both of its intrinsic merit, and of the 
contrast which it forms with the preceding one. In the picture 
there presented to the view, the principal obiect is a youthful 
profligate ; in this it is a hoary sinner, tottering on the very 
vetge of eternity. ‘The lesson that is taught us in the former 
instance is, to beware of entering into a course of vicious grati- 
fication, or to escape from it as soon as possible by timely re- 
cae and reformation, From this we learn the dangers and 

orrors to which those are subject who neglect this caution, 
and pursue the career of wickedness till they have almost reached 
the fatal goal. ‘The parable which gives rise to the description, 
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is that of the Labourers in the Vineyard ; who, though hired 
at different hours of the day, received all of them the same re- 
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ward for their labour. The Lord of the Vineyard is here re- 


presented as going out into the market-place at the eleventh 
hour, and for the Jast time. 

“ He extended his mercy even to the last kour.-—A most aflecting situe 
ation is here supposed;—a man ‘at the eleventh hour,’ in the evening 
of his life, on the brink of eternity, without hope, without Christ, with- 
out pardon ! The feeble hand ri rised against heaven, the heavy ear shut 
against the thunders of judgment, the failing eye closed agaiust the 
beauty of holiness, the languid heart beating defiance, the aged siuner 
glorying i in the character of a hoary traitor ayainst the Inajesty. the torone, 
and the rizhts of God! Such is the situation: and it 1s the more de 
plorable, inasmuch as age has rendered it more desperate. Habits of 
vice have become inveterate and incurable ;—the voke of corruption, the 
chains of sin, have been strengthened and rivetted by time. ‘he powers 
of nature are weakened. Not merely is the will more indisposed, by 
long converse with evil, to choose the good, and the conscience is become 
seared as with a hot i iron; but the man ts less able tu labour tor God, if 
he were most willing ; and were his heart tender and afiectionate, his 
hands have lost their activity. All appears to be lost!" 

Those who have perused the passages we have selected, can 
hardly have failed to observe the propriety with which Dr. 
Collyer introduces his quotations, as well from profane authors 
as from the scriptures. ‘They are generally so well selected 
and so skilfully connected with what precedes and follows them, 
that they become not merely an ornament to the composition, 
but a real and essential part of it. We give an instance taken 
at random. Speaking of the detection of hypocrisy which must 
take place at the day of judgment, and of the punishment which 
will then be denounced against those whose religion is merel 
external, he observes, * And is this the end of brilliant pro- 
“ Session and uncommon privileges ? ? Do the pretensions of the 
‘© mere professor thus terminate? ‘¢'Then I saw there was a 
‘¢ way to hell, even from the gates of Heaven.” When the 
words of others are introduced, as in this volume, so as to add 
either force to the argument, or brilliancy to the expression, 
something valuable is gained: but when excessive zeal for the 
inspired volume, and the productions of the learned fathers, in- 
duces writers to multiply authorities which darken rather than 
enlighten the subjects on which they write, their labours could 
well have been spared, When doubts or difficulties occur, the 
best and most approved authorities are in their place ; but man 
a writer appears to have partaken of that ‘idle ambition which a 
certain person once imputed to the author of Paradise Lost, 
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when he gravely suppos ed him to have composed that poem 
—/o show his learning. 

In the course of the work we observe some verbal criticisms 
On Certain passages in the original, which have given rise to 
Various opinions ; and as every Ubinny is of importance that tends 
to throw light upon the darker sayings ef scripture, it may not be 
deemed 1} imprope r to take notice of one of them here. It is said 
that * Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over n inety and nine just persons w ho need no re- 
pestatice:” A variety of explanatic mis of this text have been 
offered by commentators; on! y two of them, however, seem de- 
serving of consideration. We are inclined to agree with Dr. 
C oliyer j in his interpretation of it, though it is at variance with 

that of Schleusner, and others whose opinions on a subject of 
this kind are never to be despised. 

‘Some (says Dr. C ) have wii? hy the term ¢ just persens,’ sel f- 
jiieauna cn vega. who suppuse they heed pe repentance,—-applyng 
the sentiment te the Pharisees. But not io “ay y the statement t positive 
frum the lips of our 7 ord, and not founded on their miscens ceptions, It 1s 
evident that a comparison is insti uted— om ihe images suppose these 
persons in a siate of saftety—that the condittonof the se|f-t iu chleous ci mld 
afford the syiupathising spirits In heaven no joy whatever; consequently 
the Joy at the conversion of a sinner woul }iorm a coutyast with their 
feelings towards such characters, but no point ef comparison. Li is mu- 
mated that they rejoice with the one, but rejoice more with the other.— 
The meauing of the passage muy be best determined by an attention to 
the terms employed in the original. the ‘just persons’ L consider as 
meaning real and coteuitehed: saluts, who need no * repentance,’ no 
CONvETSION, ur unicersal char ‘ ot heart aud life gO abandoumeant 
of evil pursuits whic bh theyjave already renounced,—no new principe, 


having been already regenera‘ ed.” 

As to the meaning ‘ the word were oiz—that it does not 
signify merely repentance or godly sorrow for any transgression, 
but an entire change of conduct, no doubt we be Nite is HOW 
entertained, ‘The occasional deviations of a good man cll for 
repentance, but not for reformation. A self-righteous man can 
not be said to have no need of reformation ; for with him self- 
deception is become habitual, and is daily causing errors in his 
conduct. If we understand by *:x«0 self-righteous persons 
who thiak they have no need of reformation, the unhappy 
situation of such persons might cei tainly be suppes sed to give 
freater concern to the comp. sslonate ange ‘Is even than that of 
much more profligate characters, inasmuch as the high opinion 
they entertain of their own merits leaves less hope of their 
conversion. 


It is not however in criticism that this author’s chief merit 
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consists, learned and acute as he is. Fortunately, he knows his 
proper provine e, and keeps w ithin the limits of it—limits very 
extensive, and conta ning objects that are most momentous. 
There :s not perhaps, an individual in his Majesty’s dominions, 


who preaches to crowded congreg ations oftener than he does 3 
who unites more happily a lively zeal with subst :ntal know- 
ledge ; who contributes more to the present satisfaction of his 


auditors ; and, if we may judge, to their well-grounded hope of 
lasting enjoyment. Would to Heaven that our ecclesiastical 
establish vent, now admitted to be in d: inger, were upheld by 
athousand new churches; and that each of them had an in- 
cumbent as capable as he, both of creating popularity and of 
prolonging its existence. 


Art. IX.—1. Speech of Mr. Puitxirs, delivered in the court 
of Common Pleas, Dublin, in the case of Guthrie v. Sterne. 


2. Specches of the Right Hon. Jonn Pui_por Curran. 


3. Speeches of LonD Erskine, when at the Bar, on Miscella- 
neous Subjects. 


[ Con luded from No. X. P 916 ] 


Tr is impossible to compare the whole of this speech ( Lord 
Erskine’s) with that of Mr. Curran, without being struck with 
the different style of oratory that distinguished these two lumi- 
naries of the English and.the Irish bar. 

For wiilst the impassioned oratory of the latter makes its ap- 
peal principally, if not entirely, to the passivns: the more nervous 
though less imposing eloquence of the former, as completely 
enlists those passions on his side, whilst he flatters the Jury into 
the belief, that they are estimating the damages, by the unbiassed 
dictates of their own judgment. He always seems to be rea- 
soning with them, but he artfully mingles with that reasoning 
the most powerful appeal to every virtuous feeling of the heart. 
If we turn to the speech of Mr. Curran, we shall find that it is 
less to the sympathy of the husband, the father, the guardians of 
public morals, and even the avengers of private wrongs, than to 
the patriotism of the Irishman, that he directs the whole force of 
hiscloguence. Butnotwithstanding this national pecultarity, which 
seems, by the way to be oneprincipal cause of tic [rsh elognence, 
being so much more declamatory than the Engish, we do not 
hesit ite to characterize this speech as one of the most brilliant dis- 
plays of forensic eloquence which has of date years been exhibited 
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in our courts. As an impassioned appeal to the feelings of ajury ; 
as a bold and undaunted exposition of vice, rendered at once 
doubly dangerous, and doubly despicable, by the coronet which 
glittered on its brow; there are passages in it, which we never 
expect to find excelled, nor dare we hope to see them even 
equalled. We regret that the want of room will not allow us 
to give many proofs of the justice of this description. One or 
two we cannot, however, deny ourselves the pleasure of tran- 
scribing: and amongst the many eloquent passages which this 
speech affords, we are disposed to give a conspicuous place to 
the following dignified, but cutting annunciation of the Defend- 
ant’s rank, and of the riches from which the Jury might have 
the satisfaction of abstracting most liberal damages, for the in- 
jury done to the plaintiff. 

«* Look now to the defendant !—I blush to name him !—I 

*¢ blush to name a rank which he has tarnished—and a patent 
«¢ that he has worse than cancelled. High in the army—high in 
‘“‘ the state—the hereditary counsellor of the king —of wealth 
‘¢ incalculable—and to this last I advert with an indignant and 
“contemptuous satisfaction, because, as the only instrument 
‘¢ of his guilt and shame, it will be the means of his punishment, 
s¢ and the source of compensation for his guilt.” 
No less ably, no less eloquently, is the imputation cast upon 
the unsuspeeing confidence of the husband and the irreproachable 
conduct of the wife, before the seductions of the noble Marquis 
had poisoned her mind, repelled by the indignant assertor of 
that husband’s honour. But for proof of this we must refer our 
readers to the speech itself, contenting ourselves, the while, with 
quoting one short, but emphatic passage, in which the latter of 
these imputations is dexterously converted into a strong ground 
of aggravation, 

“ But [am soliciting your attention, and your feeling, to the mean and 
odious aggravation—to the unblushing and remorseless barbarity, of 
falsely aspersing the wretched woman he had undone. One good he has 
done, he has disclosed to you the point in which he can feel; for how 
imperious must that avarice be, which could resort to so vile an expedi- 
ent of frugality! Yes, I will say, that with the common feelings of a 
man, he would have rather suffered his thirty thousand a year to go as 
compensation to the plaintiff, than have saved a shilling of it by so vile 
an expedient of economy. He would rather have starved with her in a 
gaol, he would rather have sunk with her into the ocean, than have so 
vilified her,—than have so degraded himself.” 

We might easily refer to many passages of equal strength and 
beauty, but our limits will only allow us to direct the attention 
of our readers to the very masterly manner in which the dis- 
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graceful conduct of the defendant, in a former instance of se- 
duction is made a most powerful auxiliary in augmenting the 
detestation, which it is the main object of the advocate to raise 
against him in the present case. And this is done, they will 
observe, by dexterously placing in the mouth of the judge who 
was presiding at the trial, such arguments as he might have used, 
to dissuade this peer of the realm from the commission of a 
crime, which, in its prosecution could procure him no solid plea- 
sure, and in its result must lead to his own disgrace, and tothe 
irretrievable ruin of the woman whom he pretended to adore. 

« You have said,” exclaims the eloquent pleader,—but we 


must pass over the former part of this address, powerful as are. 


the claims that it presents on our admiration, and hasten to the 
passage to which we more immediately allude. 


“ Here is not the case of an unmarricd woman with whom a pureand 
generous friendship may insensibly have ripened into a more serious-at- 
tachment, until at last her heart became too deeply pledged to be re-as- 
sumed: if so circumstanced, without any husband to betray, or child to 
desert, or motive to restrain, except what related solely to herself, her 
anxiety for your happiness made her overlook every other consideration, 
and commit her history to your honour; in such a case, (the strongest 
and the highest that imagination can suppose ;) in which you at. least 
could see nothing but the most noble and disinterested sacrifice; in 
which you could find nothing but what claimed from you the most kind 
and exalted sentiment of tenderness, and devotion, and respect; and: in. 
which the most fastidious rigour would find so much more subject for 
sympathy than blame:—Let me ask you, could you even in that case, 
answer for your own justice and gratitude? 1 do not allude to the long 
and pitiful catalogue of paltry adventures, in which, it seems, your time 
has been employed—The coarse and vulgar succession of casual connex- 
ions, joyless, loveless and unendeared: but do you not find upon your 


memory some trace of an engagement of the character | have sketched ?. 


Iias not your sense of what you would owe in such a case, and to.such a 
woman been at least once put to the test of experiment? Has it not once at 
least happened that such a woman, with all the resolution of strong faith, 
flung her youth, her hope, her beauty, her talent, upon your bosom, 
weighed you against the werld, which she found but a feather'in, the 
scale, and took you as an equivalent? How did you then acquit yourself? 
Did you prove yourself worthy of the sacred trust reposed in you? Did 
your spirit so associate with hers, as to leave her no room to regret the 
splendid and disinterested sacrifice she had made? Did her soul find a 
pillow in the tenderness of yours, and support in its firmness? Did you 
preserve her high in your own consciousness, proud in your admiration 
and friendship, and: happy in your affection? You might have so acted, 
and the man that was worthy of her would have perished rather than not 
so act, as to Make her celighted with having confided so sacred a trust to 
his honour—Did you so act? Did she feel that, however precious to your 
heart, she was still more exalted and honoured in your reverence and 
respect? Or did she find you coarse and paltry, fluttering and unpur- 
posed, unfecling and ungrateful? You found hera fajy and blushing 
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flower, its beauty and its fragrance bathed in the dews of heaven. Did 
you so tenderly transpiaut it, as to preserve that beauty and fragranc e 
unimpaired ? Or did you so rudely cut it, as to interrupt its nutriment, 

tu waste its sweetness, tu blast its beauty, to bow down its faded and 
sickly head? And did you at last fling it like “4 loathsome weed away ?” 

If then to such a woman, so clothed with every title that could ennuble, 

and exalt, and endear her to the heart of man, you would be cruelly and 
capricious!y deficient, how cana wretched iugitive like this, in every 
poiut her contrast, hope to find you just? Se vad her then aw: iy. Send 
her back to her home, ‘o her child, to her husband, to herself. ” 

This extract we at once consider one of the finest which 
the speech will afford, and as unrivalled in its kind by 
any part ot any oration we have as yet met with; for with 
all the force and fire of a Demosthenes, it combines the more 
refined subtlety, and tende ‘r touches of a Cicero. 

But having thus pointed out some of the more striking beau- 
ties of this speech, it may be expected that we sliould say some- 
what on its defects. For the colder meridian of the English 
bar, we may observe then, that it would, perhaps, throughout be 
too impassi ned, and in many parts would certainly be cénsi- 
dered too deck: amatory. And yet, the circumstances of the case 
were such, as to call forth all the en: rgies of the orator’s mind, 
to rouse all the ind: ‘gn int feclings of his nature, and to give to 
the expression of those feelings a fire, a boldness and a vehe- 
mence, that would un ivoidably carry him beyond the bounds, 
which the prudent caution of his cooler judgment would have 
prescribed. That, for instance, it may be questioned whether, 
with a view to t! ‘i damages sought to be recovered it was quite 
politic to place the woman seduced by the artifices of the de- 
fendant in so degraded a point of view as he has done, without 
presenting to the minds of the jury, in at least as strong a ght, 
the pains taken by the seducer to work her ruin. But perhaps 
he depended so much upon the impression which this description 
of the known character of the Marquis as a man of gallantry, 
would not fail to make, that he thought he might safely veriture 
to throw into the back ground those circumstances of aggrava~ 
tion, which are usually placed in a more promine: it Situation, 
The opening of his Sp ech, however, presents us with an instance 
of the readiness with fpr the advocate wrests the argument, 
when pointedly urged against him, to a very powerful one in 
his favour. The passage is short. 

“The learned counsel hus told you, that this unfortunate woman is 
not to be estimated at forty thousand pounds—fatal and unquestionable 
is the truth ofthis assertion. Alas! gentlemen, she is no longer worth 


any thing~-faded, fallen, degraded, and disgraced, she is worth less than 
nothing! But it is for the Lonuur, the hope, the expectation, tlie tender- 
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ness, and the comforts that have been blasted by the defendant, and have 

led tor ever, that you are to remuverate t'ie plaintiff, by the punishment 
of the defendant. It is not her present value which you are to weigh— 
but it is her value at that time, whea she set basking in a husband's love 
wih the blessing of heavenon her head, and its purity in her heart ; when she 
sat amongst her fumily and adininislared the morality of the parental 
bourd :—estimate that past value—compare it with its present deplorable 
Ciminution—and it may lead you to form some judgmeat of the severity 
ofihe injury, and the requisite extent of the compensation.” 


The last sentence of this extract furnishes us with an example 
of that too great boldness of expression ; that gross overcharge 
of epithet; which appears to us to constitute the principal de- 
feet of Irish eloquence. We shall give another illustration of 
this remark, in which we meet with the following singular com- 
bination of natural eloquence, and of inelegant metaphor, 
brought there as it would seem for no other purpose than to de- 
stroy the effect of the sentence which it closes. 


“Can you deliberately expose this youne man in the bloom of life, 
with ali his hopes before hiun?—Can you expose Lim, a wretched Jout- 
casi from society to the scoru of a merciless word? Can you setchim 
adrift upon the tempestuous ocean of his own passions, at this early s@a- 
son when they are most headstrong: and can you cut him out from the @ 
mourings of those domestic obligativus by whose cable he michthue 
at safety from their turbulence?” ict 


Xeturning to Mr. Phillips, our readers will recollect that we 
have already given one example of this fault from him; and 
we now proceed to give a few others. Such, for instance, is the 
description of Mrs. Guthrie at the period of her marriage. 


“ Young, beautiful, and accomplished, she was ‘ adorned with all that 
earth or heaven could bestow to make her amiable.’ Virtue never 
found a fairer temple; beauty never veiled a purer sanciuary: the graces 
of her mind retained the adimiration which her be vauty had attracted, and 
the eye, her charms fired, became subdued and chastened in the modes- 
ty of their associatiom She was in the dawn of life, with all its fra- 
prance round her, and yet so pure, that even the blush, ‘which sought to 
hide her lustre, but disclosed the vestal deity that Lurued beneath it,” 


In this following extravaganza, after depicturing Mrs. Guth- 
rie as matronized by her husband’s relations, and happy in the 
bosom of her own family, the advocate suddenly exclaims, 


“ Gracious God ! whore the heart once admits guilt as its associate, how 
every natural emotion flies before it! Surely, surely, here was a scene 
to reclaiin, if it were possible, this remorseless Detendant: admitted to 
her father’s table, under the sigeld of hospit lity, he saw a young and 
lovely ‘emale, surrounded by her parents, het husband, and her children ; 
the prop of those parents’ age; the idol of that lus baud’s love ; the an- 
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chor of those children’s helplessness; the sacred orb of their domestic 
circle; giving their smile its light, and their bliss its being ; robbed of 
-~whose beams the little lucid world of their home must become chill, un- 
cheered, and colorless for ever. He saw them happy; he saw them uni- 
ted; blessed with peace, and purity, and profusion; throbbing with sym- 

athy and throned in love; depicting the innocence of infancy, and the 
joys of manhood, before the venerable eye ofage, as if to soften the fare- 
‘well of one world by the pure and pictured anticipation of a better. Yet, 
even there, hid inthe very sun-beam ofthat happiness, the demon of its 
destined desolation lurked. Just Heaven! of what materials was that 
“heart composed, which could meditate coolly on the murder of such en- 
joyments ; which innocence could not soften, nor peace propitiate, nor 
hospitality appease ; but which, in the very beam and bosom of its bene- 
faction, warmed and wound itself into a more vigorous venom ?”’ 


‘Vor et preterea nihil! is the only observation we shall make 
upon this animated passage. ‘The task of pointing out defects 
like these is at once invidious and irksome. ‘There is one pas- 
sage, however, to which we cannot but refer, because it may 
serve as a warning to other young orators, how, in their search 
after the sublime, they overlook the natural, and stumble on the 
bombastic ; or throw away the fairest opportunities of moving 
the finest sympathies of the heart by the simple touches of ge- 
nuine feeling, in order that they may dazzle and bewilder the 
mind by all that pomp and pageantry of words, which grief has 
not time to arrange, and pity will not pause to hear. Seldom, 
we conceive, has a more melancholy instance of this strange 
perversion of taste been exhibited than that which the following 
passage affords. 


“« My Client could hear no more: even at the dead of night he rushed 
into the street, as if in its own dark hour he could discover guilt’s re- 
cesses: in vain did he awake the peaceful family of the horror-struck 
Mrs. Fallon; in vain, with the parents of the miserable fugitive did he 
mingle the tears of an impotent distraction: in vain, a miserable maniac, 
did he traverse the silent streets of the metropolis, affrighting virtue 
from its slumber with the spectre of its own ruin. 1 will not dwell upon 
that night of horror; I will not harrow you with its heart-rending reci- 
tal. But imagine you see him, when the day had dawned, returning 
wretched to his deserted dwelling ; seeing in every chamber a-.memorial 
of ‘his loss, and hearing every tongueless object eloquent of his woe. 
Imagine you see him, in the reverie of his grief, trying to persuade him- 
self it was all a vision, and awakened only to the horrid truth by his 
helpless children asking him for their mother !—Gentlemen, this is not a 
picture of the fancy; .it literally occurred: there is something less of ro- 
mance inthe retlection, which his children awakened in the mind of 
their afflicted father; he ordered that they should be immediately habit- 
ed in mourning. How rational sometimes are the ravings of insanity! 
For all the purposes of maternal life, poor innocents! they have no mo- 
ther; her tongue nomore can reach, her hand no more can tend them ; 
for them there is not “ speculation in her eyes ;” to them her life is somg- 
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thing worse than death; as if the awful grave had yawned her forth, she 
moves before them, shrouded all in sin, the cuilty burden of its peaceless 
sepulchre. Better, far better, their little feet had followed in her funeral, 
than that the hour, which taught her value, should reveal her vice: 
mourning her loss, they might have blessed her memory; and shame 
need not have rolled its fires into the fountain of their sorrow.” 


In many parts of this laboured description of a sorrow that can- 
not be described, there are unquestionably touches of the pathe- 
tic, that do equal honour to the speaker’s headand heart. But 
how strangely are they disfigured by the unnatural turgidity by 
which they are surrounded! Who that read this extract, 
without being told whence it was taken, but would immediate- 
ly conclude that he had been reading a page of one of those sen- 
timental novels with whose enchanting style young misses and 
masters who have just left school are so highly‘delighted ! 
Who, in the name of wonder, could ever guess that it formed 
part of a speech delivered by an advocate in a court of justice ? 
But this analogy may easily be accounted for. Mr. Phillips ig 
a poet, and, if ourmemory does not strangely deceive us, at no 
very distant period, presented to the world at least one admired 
novel. ‘This passage of his speech, therefore, and another which 
we are now about to cite, would, most likely, have appeared in 
some future production of the same class, had not the author 
thus found it convenient to convert them to another use. On 
no other principle can we account for the introduction of such 
a luxuriant morceau as the following, into a forensic address : 

“ It might perhaps have been, that, in their early years, this guilty 
pair had cherished an innocent attachment; it might have been, that 
in their spring of life, when Fancy waved her fairy wand around them, 
till all above was sunshine, and all beneath was flowers; when to their 
clear and charmed vision this ample world was but a weedless garden, 
where every tint spoke Nature’s loveliness, and every sound breathed 
Heaven’s melody, and every breeze was but embodied fragrance; it 
might have been that, in this cloudless holiday, Love wove his roseate 
bondage around them, till their young hearts so grew together, thata 
separate existence ceased, and life itself became a sweet identity; it 
might have been that, envious of this Paradise, some worse than demon 
tore them from each other, to pine for years in absence, and at length to 
perish in a palliated impiety.” 

In the close of this passage, of which the above extract forms 
a part, the advocate and novelist make their appearance by 
turns ; or rather their effusions are so mingled, that it is impossi- 
ble to separate them: 


“ Oh! Gentlemen, in such a case, Justice herself, with her uplifted 
sword, would call on Mercy to preserve the victim, There was no such 
palliation : the period of their acquaintance was little more than sufficient 
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for the mat turity of their crime; and they dare not libel Love, by shield- 
ing unde: its soft and sacred name, the loathsome revels of an  adulterons 
depravity. It might have been, the husband's cruelty lett a too eas: 
inroad for seduction. Will they dare assert it? Ah! too well they know 
he would not let “the winds of heaven visit her face too roughly.” 

Monstrous as it is, 1 have heard, indeed, that they mean to rest upon 
an opposite e'path ation; I have heard it rumoured, that they mean to rest 
the wife "s fi le lity upon the busband’s fondness. . I know that guilt, in its 
conceptian mean, and in its commision tremulous, ts, m Us exposure, 
desperate and au lucious. 1 know that, in the fugitive panic of its retrea', 

it will stop to fling its Parthian poison upon the justice that pursues 
it. ”» 

There is a sentence in this extract which bears so close a re- 
semblance to a passage in Curran, that it is impossible but it 
must have been in the speaks vs eye. In making it his own, 
however, he has spoiled its beauty. In its original state it 
stands thus: 

“ Rut such is the condition of guilt —its commission mean and tremu- 
lous—its defence artiticial and. insincere—its prosecution candid and 
simple—its condemnation dignified and austere. Such has been the de- 
fendant’s guili—such his detence—such shall be my address—and suc, 
L trust, your verdict.” 

But if Mr. Phillips has thus transplanted one of Curran’s 
beauties, he has also copied his de Sects. Amongst these we 
must place the adoption ot some words, neither in general use, 
nor recommended by their peculiar beauty ;—the creation of 
others, pro hac vice, whet those ta made would better 
have answered his purpose; and the affectation of employing 
those in being in a sense not warranted by the custom of good 
writers. “Phus, whilst in the former we read of the ¢ spectac’ 
“ of our precocious depravity in secing that we can be rotten 
© before we are ripe,” (p. 407); and of «& reprising the plair- 
* tiff beyond the measure of his sufferings ;” in the latter we 
are informed, that “ the unfortunate lady was matronized b\ 
‘6 her female relatives,” (p. 14); that the mother of the plain- 
cuff « became Acarsed in his misfortunes,” (p. 21) 3 and tha: 
Lord Erskine had a ‘ legitimate mind ;” meaning, we pre- 
sume, as it is a lawyer speakir ig, that the mind of his lordship 
was born in lawful wedlock. 

An extract, which we have formerly given, ard many similar 
exclamations throughout their speeches, will abundantly prove 
that both these orators consider the name of the Deity, and ar 
appe.l to Heaven, such mere embellishments of speech, as they 
are at full liberty to use whenever they are in want of an ejacu- 
lation, which in common conversation might be well supplied 
by zownds, or some mete emphatic oath. But this is an impro- 
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Pe iety, from which the addresses of Mr. Erskine were not alto- 

ether free, and of which some others of our advocates are apt to 
a zuilty. Like his celebrated countryman, too, Mr. Phillips 
appears to our colder taste, to be rather too fond of mixing witty 
allusions with the more impressive parts of his idkaaed Bur, 
unlike him, his imagination seems always or the full stretch to 
say something smart, or fine, without troubling himself to re- 
flect whether it will at all serve the cause which he is engaged 
to plead. Such, for instance, is the following annunciation of 
the defendant’s name: ‘“ His name, Gentlemen, 1s William 

Peter Baker Dunstanville Sterne: one would think he had 
«© epithets enough, without adding to them the title of Adul- 
“ ferer.” 

And such too is the laboured but not very intelligible, nor 
most apposite eulogium upon Lord Erskine, avowedly intro- 
duced by the advocate into his speech, to « gratify himself,” 
(p. 28. ); and sure we are that in connection with his brief, it 
could answer no other purpose. Nor could any thing surely 
but this desire to exhibit the orator, rather than his cause, have 
induced him to put together such a rhodomontade as this : 

“ With the serpent’s wile, and the serpent’s wickedness, he stole into 
the Eden of domestic life; poisoning al! th at was pure, polluting all that 


was lovely, defying God, destroying man; a dw mon in the disguise of 
virtue, a herald of hel! in the paradise of innocence. 


‘Lhe same observation will apply to the following sublimely 
unintelligible metaphor : 
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“ God forbid, that by a villain’s wile, or a villain’s wickedness, the 
solace of that artery torn trom his heart-surings, he should be taught how 
to appreciate the woe of others ta the disimal solitude of his own.” 

{t may perhaps be thought, that the preceding observations 
» more severe than so early an effort of a young orator could 
soda demand, or should have received at our Soades To this 
we answer, that had the admirers of that early effort been less 
extravagant in their commendation, we should easily have been 
induced to be more sparing m our censure. But whena speech, 
op as we have honestly described this to be, is vauntingly cha- 
cterised as * the most brilliant specimen of oratory ever de- 
livered in a court of justice 3” when it is publicly advertized in 
the newspapers 8, and pl: canted at the door of every little sta- 
tioner’s shop, in which it may be bought for sixpence, as 
«« a master-piece of eloquence, which ought to be read by ever 
husband, wite, son, and daughter, in the kingdom,” it‘is high 
time, for the credit of the profession to which the orator belongs : 
it is high time, for the correction of the public taste, that the 
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truth of these pretensions should be examined, and their pre 
sumption pointed out. It is, therefore, to the injudicious en-. 
comiums of his friends, that Mr. Phillips is indebted for a com- 
parison, to which, had not they themselves made it, we should 
never have thought of subjecting him. 

It must not, however, be imagined, that because we have 
placed its faults in so strong a light, we can discover in this 
speech no marks of genius, no traces of genuine eloquence. Of 
the former, there are many ; and indeed several of the passages 
we have transcribed exhibit errors, into which none but a man 
of genius could have fallen. Of the latter, several might be 
produced; but few, perhaps, with which the defects we have 
endeavoured to point out, and to trace to their source, do not 
largely mingle. The opening of the speech, for instance, is 
dignified, but unassuming ; appropriate, but striking ; and pres 
ferable, perhaps, on the whole, to that either of Mr. Erskine, or 
Mr. Curran: for the former begins in too high a tone, and the 
latter is somewhat too argumentative. But our readers will 
observe, that the orator has scarcely got through three sentences, 
before he abandons the simply eloquent strain of his exordium, 
for that vitiated style of florid expression, and extravagant 
metaphor, of which we have had so much reason to complain. 
The following are the four first sentences of the speech : 


“ In this case | am of Counsel for the Plaintiff, who has deputed me, 
with the kind concession of my much more efficient Colleagues, to detail 
to you the story of his misfortunes. In the course of a long friendship 
which has existed between us, originating in mutual pursuits, and cement- 
ed by mutual attachment, never until this instaut did I feel any thing 
but pleasure in the claims which it created, or the duty which it imposed, 
In selecting me, however, from this bright array of Learning and of Elo- 
quence, I cannot help being pained at the kindness of a partialtty which 
forgets its interest in the exercise of its affection, and confides the task 
of practised wisdoin to the uncertain guidance of youth and inexperience. 
He has thought, perhaps, that Truth needed no set phrase of speech ; 
that misfortunes should not veil the furrows which its tears had burned, 
or hide, under the decorations of an artful drapery, the heart-rent heav- 
ings with which its bosom throbbed: he has surely thought that, by 
contrasting mine with the powerful talents selected by his antagonist, he 
was giving you a proof that the appeal he made was to your reason, not 
to your feelings ; to the integrity of your hearts, not the exasperation of 


your passions.” 

The character of the Plaintiff is sketched in a manner well 
calculated to prejudice the Jury in his favour ; a manner which, 
had’ Mr. Phillips continued through the statement of his case, 
we should have had reason to praise, instead of censuring. 
‘That of the Defendant is more overcharged than we could have 
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wished it to be; yet, perhaps, it is on the whole one of 
the least exceptionable parts of the speech. We shall therefore 
make one extract from it, as we conceive it to be as fair a spe- 
cimen of Mr. Phillips’s best style as we could possibly select : 


“ Of his character I know but little; and Lam sorry that know so much. 
If [ am instructed rightly, he is one of those vain and vapid coxcombs, 
whose vices tinge the frivolity of their follies with something of a more 
odious character than ridicule. With just head enough to contrive 
crime, but not heart enough to feel for its consequences; one of those 
fashionable insects, that folly has painted, and fortune plumed, for the 
annoyance of our atmosphere ; dangerous alike in their torpidity and 
their animation; infesting where they fly, and poisoning where they 


repose.” 

The flight on ambition, as it has not inaptly been styled by a 
brother critic, with whose opinions our own do not often coin- 
cide, we shall not transcribe, precisely because we consider it 
one of the most faulty passages, which the whole speech affords. 
in fact it out-herods Herod. 

Here then we bring to a close an article, which would not 
have been of half the length that it is, but that we were fearful 
the reception which this speech has met with might operate 
unfavourably upon those young men, who are preparing them 
selves for the profession, in which Mr. Phillips has commenced 
his career with such extraordinary eclat; but in which, such a 
style of eloquence as he employs, will never obtain for any one 
more than a momentary reputation. Of that gentleman we 


know nothing, but that he is the author of a poem that dees: 


equal credit to his genius and his patriotism; that whilst pur- 
suing his professional studies in this country, he neglected no 
opportunity of improving his time and his talents; and that he 
has recently entered on the practice of his profession with every 
prospect of ample remuneration for all his past exertions. 


Art. X3.—Postscript to a Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. By the Earr of Evcin. Svo. pp. $2. 


Tue noble author of the pamphlet before us, justly congratu- 
lates himself on having derived the principal grounds of his 
defence from the very work which first preferred an accusation 
against him. Without intending to pay any compliment to our 
Own Sagacity, we may be allowed to observe, that the circum- 
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stance of our having anticipated his lordship in nearly the whole 
of the animadversions he has thought proper to make on the 
statement of his accuser, is a corroboration of the correctness of 
his deductions ; since, without any other evidence before us 
than that which his adversaries furnished, we have arrived 
at precisely the same conclusions as he has done ; and this too, 
by a process differing little from that which he ine adopted, ex- 
cept in our having gone more fully into the inguiry. ‘lhere 
are still, however, a few minor points on which our limits would 
not, a month ago, allow us to dwell; and to these we now 
briefly recur. 

First, with respect to the condition in which the property 
sent from Athens reached Constantinople. Lord Elgin points 
out a method of bringing the point to an issue, which had not 
escaped our notice; though it seems never to have presented 


itself to the mind of the reverend gentleman, who has so deep 
an interest in its decision. 


“There is Gne pe.son,” says his lordship, “who can, if he pleases, dis- 
tinctly uxceriain, at least, what part of these effects was saved trom the 
shipwreck. It appears that the magistrates of Coutali delivered to Papa 
Simeon ‘a certificate touching the effects saved,’ and which was ‘ de- 
livered into (he hands of Mr. Spencer Smith, by the said P. Simeon, on his 
arrival at Coustanunople’ Let this document be produced, and it will 
shew whether the whole contents of the Athenian inventories reached 
Constantinople.” 

Why it was not produced and printed in the voluminous 
appendix to the Remains, Mr. R. Tweddell, and Mr. Spencer 
Smythe, could, we have no doubt, if they thought proper, in- 
form us. Verhaps it was for the same reason that only one 
solitary letter of the latter gentleman’s important, and, as we 
are led to believe, extensive correspondence with Mr. Tweddell, 
Senior, has been allowed a place in that valuable collection of 
well-selected documents. Had they been so printed, Mr. Twed- 
dell would ri been spared the following just animadversion 
on a line of procedure, which would seem to have been framed 
upon any rule rather than upon that golden one of the faith of 
which he is a regularly appointed teacher. 


* There is not a more unpleasant circumstance in the conduct of this 
reverend eenticman, than the liberties he has taken with the decuments, 
on which te has brought his charge against me. This correspondence 
utth Ar. Smith, os well as my own letters, ure suppressed. Mr. Thornton's 


icfiers are prinied imp erfect! Ys; an d his OW@R, AS l h ave elsewhere shewn, 
(Letter, p. 25. no'e,) are wilfully misstated.” p. 12, 


‘To this note of Lord Elgin’s we would add, that the breaks 
in Mr. 'Thornton’s correspondence, marked by asterisks, most 
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unfortunately occur in those very places where the writer 
begins to speak of his lordship’s conduct ; respecting which he 
ought to have been allowed “to speak out ‘all that he did know,” 
if allowed to speak at all. Bat Mr. Tweddell might have 
thought that it would be advantageous to him to appear, at least, 
tender of his lordship’s character: yet if this had really been the 
case, there are many passages in his book which he would have 
done wisely to have suppressed, had he not been indifferent to 
the little circumstance of being called on to answer for their 
publication “before our lord the King, at Westminster,”—as 
we have heard it whispered he is not unlikely soon to be. 

As we are on the subject, we would just observe en passant, 
that the noble lord against whom this ‘ great book was made,” 
seems not dispos*d to leave Mr. Tweddell ia full possession of 
all the laurels with which the author of such an elaborate work 
might fancy hinself entitled toadorn his brow. Indeed he ex- 
pressly « assigns him a certain ex-envoy as a coadjutor, in a pase 

sage whic h we shall transcribe, as a certain soci ety print their 
books, “ without note or comment.” 

“ Tiere is abundant evidence turoughout this volume, that Mr. Smith 
largely shares with Mr. Tweddell the honours of anthorship. It will 
hardly, | think, be denied, that the review of Mr. Thornton's book in the 

Naval C hronicle, and the long and learned dissertations on the law of 
diplomacy, are contributed by him. And the various notices which 
concern him personally, the censures cast on Government for their 
conduct to him, and the singul ar documents with regard to him, shewing 
that he had heen honoured with the personal enmity of Buonaparte, have 
no conceivable connection with the subject of the book, otherwise than 
as Mr. Sm.th wis concerned in getting itup. And, if he was so, he is «4 
party in the charze against me, not a witness in support of it.” p. 15. 

In the observations which his lordship makes on Mr. Smith’s 
inattention to the property of his deceased friend, and on the 
spirit which seems to have dictated many of the remarks made 
by that gentleman at different stages of this unpleasant business, 
he ha, our full concurrence Rte a indeed anticipated him 

in the expression of those sentime 

It is painful to be obliged to ae any thing that may seem 
to cast areflection upon the dead. But to “de mortuts nil nisi 
bonum,” we beg to add another humane maxim—de vivis nil 
nist verum. it cannot but be among our primary duties to do 


« “ Je veux contre Jui faire un jour un gros livre,” said Voltaire noon 
ome occasion or other ; and if Mr. fweddel! hus never sead vols thre: 


wey 
he has certainly acted in the spirit of ot. 


~~ 
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justice to the living ; and it is with this view that we transcribe 
the following very pertinent and memorable observations on 
some very intemperate expressions attributed (but we hope 
without foundation) to the late Professor Carlyle, and on the 
use which the Edinburgh Reviewers so artfully make of them. 


“T know not whether you will be surprised” says his lordship, ad- 
dressing the latter, “ it the first additional proof of this fact, which I give 
from the volume, is that very statement of Mr. Carlyle, which you ‘ are 
under the necessity of suppressing ;’ a necessity which I cannot deny, if 
your determination was at all events to fix this detestable imputation on my 
character. Let me premise, that Mr. Carlyle appears to be a prejudiced 
witness. I was aware that the object of his eastern journey had not been 
attained; and that, however unreasonably and unjustly, he visited his 
disappointment on me. But, ull [ read Mr. Losh’s letters, I certainly 
had no idea of the extent of his animosity ; indeed, I am possessed of letters 
Strom himself, expressive of sentiments so opposite, that Iam almost tempted 
to suspect some inaccuracy in Mr. Losh’s recollection of his conversations 
with him. In the direct proportion, however, ot Mr. Carlyle’s hostility, 
he is to be believed, when he expresses any opinion, or states any fact, 
favourable to my vindication, What then are Mr. Carlyle’s words? Mr. 
Losh describes him as saying, that ¢ he thought his lordship would not 
take the property in question, because he did not see how he could con- 
vert it into money.’ All that is material in this statement is, that he 
thought I would not take the property in question. This is the deliberate 
opinion of an enemy. The ground of that opinion gives me no un- 
easiness. Those who know my character, and especially those who 
know that I have seriously impaired my fortune in pursuits, which, from 
their very nature, could have no object of private advantage, will reject, 
as I do, with utter scorn, the insinuation put into the mouth of Mr. 
Carlyle. Itis only necessary to add, that Mr. Carlyle expressly states, 
that ‘he had scen packed such of Mr. Tweddell’s papers as Lord Elgin 
thought proper ;’ a statement which corroborates his opinion, that I did 
‘not take the property in question,’ especially when it is considered 
that, as the friend of Mr. Tweddell’s family, the particular charge of these 
effects was entrusted to himself.” 


We have already expressed our firm persuasion, that the 
Reverend Gentleman who made this most important written 
declaration on the spot, knew more of the property in question 
than he thought proper, on his return to England, to avow— 
more, at least, than Mr. Tweddell’s friends have found it con- 
venient to remember. ‘The recollections of Mr. Losh cannot, it 
is evident, be quite correct ; or if they are, the statements of the 
Professor must have been incorrect; for, as we have alread 
observed, he certainly did know something of the transmission 
of one part of the property (the costumes); and knowing this, 
it will be dificult to believe that he could not, and did not, 
assign to some of the friends or relations of the deceased, rea- 
sons why the other part was not sent with it; if indeed (as is 
far from improbable) it had not been sent before. The 
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history of those costumes which Lord Elgin gives is the 
same in substance as that which we extracted from one of the 
newspapers; but his lordship adds this remarkable information 
with respect to the gentleman, in whose possession Mr. Robert 
Tweddell states them to be. 

“ A care that there was but one gentleman to whom his statement 
could possibly apply, [ addressed myself to him for explanation, and 
T have his authority for declaring, that, upon Mr. R. Tweddell’s applica- 
lion to him, wishing to know if he knew any thing of his brother’s papers, 
&c. he transmitted the copies of these costumes, which are at this moment in 
Mr. R. Tweddell’s vossession.” 

With the respectable person thus alluded to, Lord Elgin, in 
another part of his Postscript, observes, that ¢ it is material to 
«¢ notice that circumstances, in which the public is not interest 
*¢ ed, have interrupted the intercourse between them since 
“ 1806.” That gentleman, it should be recollected, once stood 
in the relation of father-in-law to his lordship; but the circum- 
stances that dissolved this connexion have amply accounted for 
a silence, at which on our first view of the subject we could not 
but express some little surprize. We wish that Mr. ‘T'weddell 
may be able to offer an equally satisfactory explanation of the 
gross misrepresentation of which he appears to have been guilty, 
ona point on which he himself was fully informed, and of 
which he ought therefore as fully to have informed, not onl 
the public, when he appealed to them, but Lord Elgin himself, 
before he made such an appeal. It would have been well, too, 
had he taken a little more pains to ascertain the truth of the 
report, ‘that a certain learned traveller deceased, and his 
«¢ reverend friend and companion, on a journey to Mount 
«* Athos, took with them a part of Mr. ‘T'weddell’s Grecian 
“Journal :” for we are now informed, and have smiled at the 
information, that the reverend friend, of whom Mr. R. 'Twed- 
dell speaks, is no other than one of the Under Secretaries of 
State; who, far from taking such a journal with him from 
Lord Elgin’s palace at Constantinople, merely saw, while at 
Athens, in the year 1802, a book, « which purported to be 
«¢ either a copy or original of one of Mr. J. T'weddell’s manu- 
*¢ scripts,” though he «cannot recollect from whom he had 
«¢ this book, nor any other circumstance connected with it.” 
(p. 28.) Coupling this fact with that of * the topographical 
«¢ sketch of Attica given in Mr. Tweddell’s book, having been 
‘¢ obtained by Dr. Clarke from Mr. ‘I'weddell’s Greek servant,” 
(p. 207.) we are inclined to attach much more importance ta 
the “ confused recollection” of some depredations having been 
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committed on the property, previously to its being sent 
from Athens, than we formerly did, from the manner in 
which it was stated to Mr. R. Tweddell by Dr. Hunt, who 
now speaks for himself, and to whose Narrative we shall 
pay suitable attention in our next number. 

Before we quit the subject, there is one part of this Post- 
script to which we must direct the readev’s particular attenuon, 
as we conceive it to contain a complete solution of every difh- 
culty that has hitherto perplexed a subject, rendered intricate 
by the lapse of time, and the chagrin, or the death of those who 
could have thrown sufficient light upon it. The passage to 
which we allude, is that where Lord Elgin, in reference to the 
instructions sent out to him by Mr. T'weddell, sen., says, 

“What, then, were these fnstructions? Mr. Tweddell senior, after 
taking the best advice, directs the property to be sent by 
rather than by a merchant-ship. 


a ship of war, 
Upon reading these instructions, It 
immediately struck me that I must have heen mistaken when [ supposed 
that the papers had been sent by the Duncan,” 


which was a merchant- 
ship. 


And upon tasking my memory to the uttermost, I have now a 
strong conviction and beltef, that the packages tor Mr. Tweddell were put 
on board the New Adventure, an armed transport, which was sent home 
in 1800 hy General Keehler; iv which also [ shipped some very valuable 
effects of my own. ‘The transport, L understand, was wrecked; and my 
effects, and, [ nelieve, every thing else on board, were lost. 9! 

This impression was ereatly strengthened in my mind, by the perusal | 
of Dr. Hunt’s two letters in Mr. Twecdell’s Appendix. In the first, be 
says, positively, that “ he saw” the papers, &c. “ put on board,” an Eng- 
lish vessel at Constantinople ; which he describes as a transport bound ) 
to Londun: its name, he thinks, was the Lord Duncan. And again, in 
his second jetier, he calls the vessel an English transport. Now, the Lord | 
Duncan was a merchant-ship. It appears, therefore, that Dr. Wuat was 
mistaken only with regard to the name of the vessel; not with regard to 
its description. His account, therctore, tallies exactly with the instruc- 
tions of Mir. Tweddell senior, and the impression of my own mind, 

“ Thisaccounts, also, for tie want of ducumentary evidence pon which 
so much stress ts laid In your pleadinz against me; as well as for Messrs, 
Thornton and Smith’s ignorance of the mode in which the etiects were 
transmitted,” 


ae 


His lordship further informs us in a note, that he has 
«« directed some inquiries to be made abroad with regard to the 
s¢ fate of this vessel, which will probably lead to further in- 
“¢ formation.” And should that information be such, as there 
is every reason to expect it will be, what an infinity of trouble 
might not Mr. Robert Tweddell have saved himself, had he 
laid all the evidence he has so carefully collected, in a proper 
manner, before Lord Elgin, instead of submitting it for the legal 
advice of Mr. Abraham Moore, and (we should hope without 
his advice,) to the ultimate decision of the public. What, too, 
must we think of the new theory of evidence attempted to be 
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laid down by our learned brethren in the North, if, after all, it 

should turn out that “the alteration in Dr. Hunt’s testimony, 
« which must be quite fatal to it,” is nothing more than that at 
a distance of 14 years, he calls an armed merchantman a trans- 
port, and (oh, most culpable prevarication!) names it the 
Duncan instead of the New Adventure! We understand, how- 
ever, that these gentlemen are again working upon the subject 
with all their might. - Their learned lucubrations will in due 
time make their appearance, and we promise that when they do, 
the truth of their assertions, and the correctness of their con- 
clusions, shall be examined, fact by fact, and point by point. 

In the mean time we would hint to them that Mr. Francis 
Tweddell, the eldest of the brothers, has, since the ap- 
pearance of the Earl of Elyin’s Letter, frankly and repeatedly 
declared in conversation, Pht distinctly disclaimed, in writing, 
having had any share whatever in the calumnies uttered against 
his lordship ; and given an eapress assurance that both himself; 
and his father to the last hour of his life, were fully convinced 
that his brother’s property had all been carefully put on board 
the ship Duncan: he acknowledges too the gratitude of most 
of his family for the Ambassador’s uniform kindness to his 
deceased brother. As for Mr. R. 'Tweddell, we no longer cen- 
sure him; through his imperfect knowledge ot the world, he 
has suffered himself to be greatly misled, and appears at 
length, only as an object of compassion. 


“ Whatever he hath said 
May reasonably die, and never rise 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
His fame, so he unsay it now,” 


rr 
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Arr. XI.. The Feast of the Poets, with Notes, and other 
Pieces in Fiver By Leigh Hunt. London. Gale and Co. 
1S15. Pr. 6s. 

2. The Descent of Liberty, a Masque. By Letcu Hunt. 
London. Gale and Co. 1815. Pr. 6s. 


From the fame of Mr. Hunt, acquired through the joiat ope- 
ration of aga and misfortune, and the interesti: ng circum- 
stances under which his works have been written, tney have 
possessed earlier claims to notice, than we have hitherto h.d it 
in our power to grant. They are not of equal merit; buta 
considerable degree of talent, and an intimate scquaint ince with 
the stores of English and Italian poetry, are obvious ia each, 
And atthough our notions of criticism do not coincide with 
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those of Mr. Hunt in every instance ; although we should have 
returned a very different verdict in the cause of Warton versus 
Spenser, and are not absolutely staggered by the shock that he 
gives to our long-established opinions of Pope, Thomson, Col- 
lins, Gray, &c. yet we readily admit that he possesses not 
only a lively and powerful fancy, but a quick perception of 
metrical excellence. 

The “Feast of the Poets,’ which we shall notice first, re« 
lates the celebration of a Gala given by the God of Song to 
some chosen guests. Crouds of his votaries present themselves 
and state their claims for admission ; but are dismissed fasting, 
with so little ceremony, that we began at last to apprehend that 
his fastidious godship had determined to sup alone. He seems 
to have had pretty nearly as much difficulty in finding a poet 
upon British ground, even with the aid of his « bundle of rays,” 
as Diogenes had in finding an honest man at Athens with the 
help of his lantern. Heaven forbid, however, that this land 
should ever exhibit, by any means, so many poets as it does 
honest men. How would the ordinary concerns of life be car- 
ried on by a population of visionary, sensitive beings, willing 
to obey no voice but that of inspiration ;—to own no laws but 
those of Criticism ;—and to admit no supremacy but that of 
taste! Our prosaic notions shudder at the mere apprehension 
of a population of geniuses ; and patriotically rejoice that pocts, 
justly so called, are not so numerous as they think themselves. 

The bards on whom Apollo deigned to smile, were onl 
four—Scott, Campbell, Moore, and Southey. Lord Byron is 
not mentioned by Mr. Hunt, probably because he did not like 
his Lordship’s rank in society. ‘The god points out, judiciously, 
as every body will suppose, both the beauties and the defects 
of the favoured few; and gives a decided preference to qualit 
before quantity. It is on this ground that he retains Campbell 
and Moore for the evening. Scott’s voluminous labours had not 
it seems rendered him quite unpropitious—a circumstance 
which induces us to think that he reads, as other kings gene- 
rally do, by proxy. As for Southey, not one of his friends 
and imitators was permitted to stay, and he himself is warned 
against any thing like an imitation of the:conduct of Words- 
worth, to whom the following lines refer : 

“ Apollo half laughed betwixt anger and mirth, 
And cried, ‘ Was there ever such trifling on earth? 
It is not enough that this nonsense, I fear, 

Has hurt the fine head of my friend Robert here, 


But the very best promise bred up in the school, 
Must show himself proudest in playing the fool. 
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What! think ye a bard’s a mere gossip, who tells 

Of the ev'ry-day feelings of every one else, 

And that poetry lies, not in something select, 

But in gath’ring the refuse that others reject ? 

Must a ballad doled out by a spectacled nurse 

About Two-shoes or Thumb, be your model of verse; 
And your writings, instead of sound fancy and style, 
Look more like the morbid abstractions of bile? 

There is one of you here,—’twas of him that I spoke,— 
Who, instead of becoming a byeword and joke, 

Should have brought back our fine old pre-eminent way, 
And been the first man at my table to-day: 

But resolved as [ am to maintain the partitions 

’T wixt wit and mere wildness, he knows the conditions ; 
And if he retains but a spark of my fire, 

Will show it this instant,—and blush,—and retire.’ 

He spoke ; and poor Wordsworth, his cheeks in a glow, 
(For he felt the god in him) made symptoms to go, 
When Apollo, in pity, to screen him trom sight, 
Threw round him a cloud that was purple and white, 


The same that of old used to res his own shoulders, 
When coming from heaven, he’d spare the beholders.— 
The bard, like a second A.neas, went home in’t, i 


And lives underneath it, it seems at this moment. 
Apollo then turning, and smovthing his trown, 
Bade Southey take warning, and let him sit down,” 


Mr. Hunt assures us that the poem in question has not been 
composed for the purpose of bringing in the notes. Far be it 
from us to contradict a gentleman, especially in a case in which 
he is most competent to judge. But, under correction, we ven- 
ture just so far as to observe that the poem is comprised in 
twenty-one pages; that the notes extend to a hundred and six- 
teen; and that the former without the latter, which are very 
valuable, would be a head without a body. The following are 
the concluding lines of the poem : 


“ Thus chatting and singing they sat till eleven, 
When Pheebus shook hands, and departed for heaven ; 
‘ For poets,” he said, ‘ who would cherish their powers, 
And hoped to be deathless, must keep to good hours.’ 
So off he betook him the way that he came, 
And shot up the north, like an arrow of flame; 
For the Bear was his inn; and the comet, they say, 
Was his tandem in waiting to fetch him away. 

The others then parted, all highly delighted ; 
And so shall I be, when you find me invited.” 


We now turn to the excellent translations at the close of the 
volume, with a specimen of which we shall indulge our rea- 
ders, 
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«“ Acme and Septimius, or the Entire Affection. 
From Catullus.—Carmen, xiv. 


“<¢ Oh, Acme, love,’ Septimius cricd, 

As on his lap he held his bride, 

. If all my heart be not for thee, 

And doats not on thee desperately, 

Aud if it doat not more and more, 

As desperate heart ne’er did before, 

fay I be doomed, on desart ground, 

To meet the Jion in his round.’ 
He said; and Love, on tiptoe near linn, 
Kind at last, aud come to cheer him, 
Ciapp'd his little hands to hear him. 

But Acme to the bending vouth 

Just dropping back that rosy mouth, 

Kissed his reeling, hovering eyes, 

And ‘QO my life, iny love!’ replies, 

‘So may our constant service be 

To this one only Deity, 

As with a transport doubly true, 

He thrills your Acme’s being through !’ 
She said; and Love, ou tiptoe near her, 
Kind at last, and come to cheer her, 
Clapp’d his little hands to hear her. 

Favour’d thus by heav’n above, 

Their lives are one return of love ; 

For he, poor feilow, so pussessed, 

Is richer than with East and West,— 

And she, in her enamoured boy, 

Finds all that she can frame of joy. 
Now who has seen, in Love's subjection, 
Two more blest in their connccetion, 
Or a more entire affection ?” p. 141. 


Mr. H. isa severe critic, and sometimes does not scruple 
much for 


“ the poor renown of being smart 
“To fix a sting within another’s heart.” 


He does, indeed, aprés coup, attempt occasionally to soften and 
smooth the matter by an apology. But we rather wonder, that 
$0 acute a reasoner, so lofty a thinker, does not see that apolo- 
gies are odious things; that they generally degrade both par- 
ties, and always leave a stain upon the manners of their 
makers. 

Mr. H. is very angry with anonymous reviewers who abuse 
authors, without letting them know where to apply for satis- 
faction. He instances his own example of unmasked attack, 
and assures us that he “ never thought himself at liberty to con- 
** ceal his name when it either was asked, or might be so,” Mr. 
Hunt in this, as in other particulars, thinks for himself; and 
in Our opinion, he often thinks very wisely. But why should 
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he think for us !—Because he chooses to walk about en cuerpo, 
bidding defiance to the hypocrites and dunces of the age, is 
he privilege ed to tear away our sheltering cloaks? If he will 
drag us from our deep recesses into day, we hope he will at 
least afford us a supply of steel caps and dagger-proof blankets. 
The « Descent of Liberty,’ * is a very lively and pittoresque 
dramatico- poli tico poem, dedicated, as was the Feast of the 
Poets, toa private friend of the author’s (not a patron or a lord), 
and introduced by a Historie of the Masque, which displays an 
extensive research into the chronicles of the British muse. We 
feel the justness of Mr. Hunt’s observations on the deplorable 


Salling-off of the actual representation of supernatural machi- 


nery on the stage, from the glowing portraiture of imagination ; 
and we beg leave to assure him, that we have read very deli- 
berately his Masque of Liberty—with our ¢ feet resting on a 
good fender,” the lights at our shoulder, andevery way ina 
«© most comfortable armchair condition,’”-—Whether or not, we 
were so happy as to have “a lady” at our side, we do not 
think it requisite to declare. 

The allusions to the tyranny of Napoleon Buonaparte through- 
out this interesting piece are uncommonly striking. With the 
following passage we close our extracts from the productions of 
that elastic mind which has risen above the pressure of sickness 
and imprisonment, to the heights of Poetry and Philosophy. 
He puts it into the mouth of the goddess of liberty. 


“ The Enchanter, foiled in his attempt to force 
His art beyond it’ s limits, and to work 
liis fiery magic in the northern snows, 
Where the rude peo ple, having Nat ure’s help, 
Scatter'd his wiider'd slaves, aad smote him back, 
Feels that the secre t weakness has escap’d him 
Of art compared with nature, wrong with right; 
And now, though resolute to dare all chances, 
Sits wr app ’d in deuble gloom, listening at times, 
With halt a fear, to catch the expected va 
Of numbers coming in their fresh reven 
To dash him from his height. This is the hour 
{ looked for. Four of the most potent spirits, 
That rule the nations, have I just advised, 

Fach in a morning vision, to combin: 

‘heir clouds, and following up his wasted strength, 
Burst with a final thunder-clap upon him, 

At which the world shall startle.” &c. &c. 

Prologue to the Descent of Liberty, p. 4. 
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Art. XIL.—Paris Revisited, in 1815, by way of Brussels : 
including a walk over the Field of Battle at Waterloo, 
By Joun Scott; Author of « A Visit to Paris in 1814 ;” 
and Editor of “The Champion,” a London weekly Journal. 
London: Longman, and Co. 1816. pp. 405. 


Tue narrations of tours become interesting, either when the 
person by whom they are performed relates things, which by 
their strangeness and importance command vur attention, or 
when he is gifted with the talent of embellishing ordinary scenes 
and occurrences by the magic of his pen. We are inclined to 
ascribe the favourable reception with which the travels of Mr. 
Scott into a neighbouring country, have met, to the happy com- 
bination of an interesting subject, with a competent ability to 
make the most of it, and to the fidelity of his narrations, rather 
than to that creative genius which makes the charm of some 
writers, to whom we can neither yield our faith nor refuse our 
admiration. Mr. Scott is sometimes eloquent, always judicious, 
and as impartial as we can expect to find the editor of a news- 
paper: Sometimes he rises with his subject and becomes forci- 

le, almost even sublime. There are passages in his description 
of the field of battle after the action of Waterloo, which must 
call forth the involuntary shudder of horror and the soft sigh of 
pity, from every feeling reader. ‘The able and experienced 
politician comes into play very successfully, when the writer 
finds, or makes an occasion, to touch on the temper, the pro- 
pensities, and the habits of the French nation, and the character 
and resources of the most extraordinary and most dangerous 
man of this or any other age. Mr. Scott speaks of Napoleon, 
as we would wish #ll Englishmen to think of him. His cone 
demnation of his vices, his barbarous policy, his rapacious am- 
bition, and his consummate selfishness, is strong and indignant, 
but is not sullied by the vulgar violence of abuse. He admits the 
magnitude of the usurper’s talents, and the comprehensive grasp 
of his mind; and traces with a masterly hand the results of his 
military and despotic government upon the people he professed 
to aggrandize. ‘The recent events which form so important an 
epoch in the history of modern Europe, and which have been 
so materially influenced by British constancy and British valour, 
naturally induce a parallel between the military talent and science 
of Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. This is one of the 
most interesting parts of the work. The evidence on each side 
is correctly and fairly stated ; and every English reader has the 
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satisfaction of finding upon it, for himself, a verdict in favour of 
the hero of his country, without blindly following the stream 
of popular opinion and joining in the cry of national enthusiasm. 
The manifest superiority of the Duke of Wellington, in every 
circumstance of foresight, caution, personal courage, and above 
all, humanity, is obviously deduced from a series of authentic 
facts, laid before us with the calm, dispassionate confidence of 
a judge in possession of the cause, not with the impetuous 
fervour of an advocate, eager to seize and make good every plea 
to the advantage of his client. "We pronounce, because we are 
convinced, and we are convinced, because our reason has had a 
fair opportunity of deciding, neither biassed by the persuasions 
of rhetoric, nor dazzled by the illusions of sophistry. 

Mr. Scott begins his « Visit,” after the manner of most of 
our tourists, by describing his departure from England. We 
confess that we are churlish enough not to desire to hear much 
of our travelled friends till they get clear of stage-coaches and 
packet-boats. The book commences with an elaborate, and 
what the author probably intended to be, a comic description of 
the society and manners of a Margate Hoy. But Mr. Scott is 
not very felicitous in his attempts at humour; his diction is at 
once cumbrous and colloquial ; nor has he that happy faculty 
of striking comedy out of every thing and every body, which 
makes the ‘ Voyage to Lisbon” so extremely entertaining 5 
although, if written by a less happy genius than Fielding, it 
would have been as dry as a log-book, since it certainly contains, 
in point of fact, nothing worth mentioning. Mr. Scott phi- 
losophizes in a very solemn tone about the pleasure which 
Citizens receive from their visits to sea-bathing places; and 
does not disdain to record in his pages, with an accuracy worthy 
of Sir John Carr, the circumstance of one party having forgot- 
ten, and another remembered, to put up a little salt with their 
ship-store! Our author has taken a very enlarged view of the 
subject of the legitimate spoliation of Paris. He does not 
argue like a conquering soldier, nor plead as a self-interested 
artist; but he reasons as a candid citizen of the world, and de- 
scribes like a man of right feeling and cultivated taste. We are 
not sure whether we ought not to place the name of Scott 
next to that of Eustace, on the list of modern continental 
travellers. And here we would observe, that a volume describ- 
ing the very same scenes over which he has passed, has just ap- 
peared, and is ascribed to Mr. Walter Scott, from whom the 
public will of course expect much valuable information. Of this 
volume, we shall give an account in our next number; and shall 
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at the same time form a comparative estimate of the merits of 
the two writers. 

We now proceed to give some extracts, which we doubt not 
will excite the curiosity of our readers to make themselves bet- 
ter acquainted with the contents of this work. 


700.) pened tuat on the eveniag of mv arrivalin Brussels, [ was in- 
trodued into the Military Hospial. The spacious court-yard was 
crouded with brave men, recovering trom their wounds, but noi yet well 
enouzh to goabroad. They were walhing tp and ¢ lown quite une nsclous 
that ay interest could be excited by looking at them. These, then, were 
the fine fellows of whom we in Engiacd iad read, and heard, ‘and spoken 
so min h:—these were they who had been in the midst of that tremend- 
ous conflict, the very news of which stunned our seases —-which has 
justly supersede | all the former glories of vur country,—and of which, 
the (ue praise is yet to come in the applause of {nture ages, and the « ele- 
brations of future genius, raising this noble achievement to an equa! 
rank with the most renowned of classical days. The men then movins 

uietly before me had been in the shower of death where it fell heaviest : 
ey had pressed forward into the very heart of the storm of slaughter ; 
they bad rie what appals in contemplation ;—their preseice seemed 
to realize all that had been read in romance ;—they afforded the reality 
of what had before been only imagined ;—they impressed with the sub- 
stance of those spreading shad lows which move in the mind as its ideas 
of those great and terrible adventures of which only descriptions have 
given it any knowledge. I could scarcely avoid feeling a contempt for 
myself’ when I gazed on these maimed soldiers, the relics of the great 
fight of Waterloo—for how much had they performed, and what had t 
done, but come to stare at them!” p. 81. 


From the same place the author writes, 


“ The whole system of female manners here, inasmuch as it is mo: 
natural and true than that of France, may be termed purer, and mor: 
gratetul to the best teeliiigs cherished in regard to the female character. 
Wherever the heart beats with its own genuine impulses, circumstances 
of temptation may indeed operate fatally in single instances on the sus- 
coptibility’s ; but, as susceptibility is as active when fairly it is interestec 
on the side oi duties, as when unfortunately it is seduced against them, 
It 18 quite | incompatible with that grossness of protligacy, which being 
heartless, is irredeemalile. Besides, i itis of the highest importance tha: 
the varicty of natural disposition should shew itself;—that we should be 
able to interpret minds as well as things as they ‘are,—and above all, 
that the exiernal sign should legitimately represent the internal impulse. 
When this is the case, we have a security; when it is not, we have none. 
An experienced and winning seducer would, beyond a doubt, be more 
successful amongst the young girls of a retired English village, accustomed 
to hear their curate preach every Sunday, and to attend to what he says, 
than among the demoiselles of Paris, guarded as the latter are by duennas, 
mincing In manner, downcast in look, and finical in conversa‘ion.—But 
one day,—the day of marriage,—that in which new duties are incurred, 
and in which the female character should assume a higher, purer, and 
more considerate cast, is sufficient to metamorphose the reserve of the 
latter into licentiousness,—to change the demure and shrinking girl, 
iuto the confident, dextrous, and intriguing woinan :—whereas that one 
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Gay reiieves the former from all their dangers,—it instills sanctity and 
regularity into their hearts,—the flow of their natural sensibilities turns 
in favour of domestic affections and obligations,—their tenderness, which 
before exposed them to peril, becomes the guarantee of their virtue,— 
und, as temptation cannot now assail them without at once exposing its 
real purpose, they ate safe frotn its influence. Of course, unhappy ex- 
ceptions will arise, and their number has not of late decreased; but the 
difference holds generally good, as I have described it. Can there be any 
question as to the comparative purity of those respective systeins of so~ 
ciety,—in one of which the danger encfeases after marriage, and in the 
other exists only before?” p. 0. 

In the Conclusion” of the work we find the following 
passage : 

“ Tt has already been noted in this work, that the deadliest misfortune 
of France, ts the training which she received under her late ruler, to 
render her fit fot his pursuits: This has detached the imterests of a large 
part of ler population from the welfare of their fellow men,—it has left 
them without taste for virtue or hope in peace,—and it has generally cor- 
rupted the principles of the mass. Coming, as he did, when the nation 
was wearied and terrified with the bloody scenes of the revolution, he 
found the pedple inclined to subntit to apy power that could maintain 
itselt, aud would afford safety to their persons. Ol this principle of sub- 


mission, and of the aptitude of the nation to be intoxicated with itself;. 


he took advantage to debauch the general feeling and pervert the public 
hahbits,—uutil at last, glory was in every one’s mouth and honesty in no 
ene’s. He continued the ptocess,—opposing splendour to refinement, 
and boasting to worth. Heredotus tells of a king, who built a great 
monument by the gain of his daughter's prostitution, and this was the 
system of Buonaparte in regard to the Frerich nation.”  p. 395. 


Art. XIII.—A Discourse delivered in the Roman Catholic 
Chapel of St. Chad, Chadwell Street, Birmingham, on the 
18th of January, 1816, Being the day appointed for a Gene- 
ral Thanksgiving for the Peace. By the R. Rev. Dr. MILNER, 
V.A. B.C. &c. Longman and Co. pp. 44. 


"Ts discourse was heard with the highest satisfaction, not 
only by the congregation of which Dr. Milner is the regular 
pastor, but “by a respectable audience of the different Protest- 
ant societies of the place.” We feel happy in any opportunity 
of doing justice to the loyalty and patriotism of our Catholic 
brethren of these realms ; and we call the attention of our rea- 
ders to the present discourse as affording a testimony of the 
warmth and sincetity with which this class of our fellow citizens 
cherish these noble feelings.—It was delivered by a leading 
member of that communion, and may, we hope, be justly sup- 
posed to breathe the sentiments of the whole body. 
NO. XI. Aug. Rec. VOL. Jk. U 
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His text is from the 147th Psalm: Praise the Lord, O Jes 
« rusalem: Praise thy God, O Sion: For he hath strengthened 
«the bars of thy gates ; ; he hath blessed thy children within 
«thee: He maketh Peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with 
«the fat of the wheat.” He lays it down as a rule, that we 
should measure our gratitude on such occasions as the present, 
by proportioning it both to the magnitude of the evils from 
which we have been delivered, and the extent of the benefits 
we have received. To convey an adequate idea of the latter, 
and to describe the full force of the former, he gives an ani- 
mated sketch of the revolutionary convulsions and wars, that 
for above a quarter of a century have afflicted the world; and 
he forcibly paints the result of the steady deportment, and the 
mighty efforts made by Great Britain during that long period 
of havoc and dismay. He then glances at the calamities which 
his own Church has endured, and her final triumph, for which 
she stands indebted principally to the unshaken firmness and 
integrity of her supreme Pontiff. He relates, what is now 
established as a real tact, that the indignities and imprisonment 
to which Pius VII. was subjected, arose from his refusal to 
accept the terms offered him by Napoleon, one of which was 
“to enter into a confederacy against England, according to 
“ 4 plan that should be laid before him.” 

He thus concludes his discourse, 


“ Whateve : may be the conduct of government and the legislature in 
your regard, do you, my Catholic brethren, as you are admonished in 
your Prayer Book. “ exactly fulfil your duty to them,” obeying, as the 
Apostle commands, * not only for wrath, but also tor conscience si ke,” 
iu like manner, if you are “ reviled” with the abovernentioned, or other- 
wise calumniated by your uninformes dfe llow subjects, “ revile not again,” 
but “ strive to overcome evil with good ;” for thus you will “ possess your 
souls in patience,” you will practise the charac ieristical virtue of Jesus 
Ci hiist, anid you will cain over vour offending brother, if he is to be 
aine a at all, to sentiments of charity and peace.—We have already 
joi ied iu offering up the Great Sacrifice of the New Law, in thanks- 
viving to God for the si: gnal blessings he has conferred upon our country 
and ourselves i iN THE GENERAL reace: Jet us now, before we separate, 
join in singing the usual hymn of thanksgiving, the Te Deum, for the 
saine intent on, and afterwards join in the appointed prayer fer our gra- 
cious Sovercign, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the Queen and 
Royal F amily, and the nation in general.” 


Such sentiments, so expressed, require no commendation. 
We leave them to produce their own effect upon the minds of 
the liberal and patriotic. 
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aT. XIV.—Considerations on the propriety of making a Re- 
muneration to Witnesses in Civil Actions, jor Loss of Time, 
and of allowing the same on the Taxation of Costs as between 
party and party ; with some Observations on the present 
Sustem of Tazing C "oat. By Cuarves Frost, Attorney at 
Law. Syo. pp. 4 42. Butterworth and Son. 


Ta: ; isa candid, well writt:n Treatise, on a subject in which 
a great part of the community is more or less interested. Our 
hws re specting witnesses are involved in much obscurity, and 
the commentators upon them have hitherto done little more 
than make the ¢ darkness visible.” 

Mr. Frost, taking for his guide the spirit of our civil code, 
« which provides a remedy against every possible infraction of 
the precept,” that we «sh ould live honestly, hurt no one, and 


render to every one his own;” justly observes, that it could 


never be meant that the expenses attendant upon seeking com- 
pensation for injuries, should be borne by the party injured. 
Unlike the generality of his brethren, he makes use of no un- 
necessary w ords ; he steps immec diately into his subject ; places 
it before his readers i in a clear point of view ; and every where 
treats it with a discrimination as creditable to his legal abilities, 
as the correctness of his language, and the appropriateness of 
his quotations are to his literary attainments. 

This Tract has been thought worthy of a place in the Pampfe 
leteer, in which work we observe it is reprinted. 


tT. XV.—A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Lites 
, pi By Aucustrus Wi1LL1AM ScHLEGEL. Translated 


from the original German, by John Black. In two Vols. 
8vo. Pr. 11. 4s. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


Is every age and in every country, among nations the most 
pe Ae among people the least informed, attempts at éra- 


Ht, there ‘fore, pan 
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earliest infancy, to compare its first feeble steps and imperfect 
articulation, with the dignified march and sonorous eloquence 
of its maturity, is a task which, however pleasing, belongs 
rather to the antiquary than to the poet. This task Mr. Schlegel 
has not undertaken. He has confined himself to defining in 
what the excellence of the dramatic art consists, ard to exam.i- 
ning how nearly the most celebrated dramatic works now in 
existence, have approached to that standard of perfection, 
which it is the privilege of genius to contemplate, though not 
its fate to reach—as the lawgiver of the Israelites, though guid- 
ed by light from heaven, could only obtain a distant view of 
the promised land from the height which his patient labour had 
enabled him to reach. All that he has undertaken he has per- 
formed with that acuteness of criticism and nicety of metaphy- 
sical reasoning, which we should expect in any work to which 
his name is atlixed. ‘fo the candour and integrity which form a 
striking feature in the character of his country, he unites pro~ 
found thinking, lively though chastened fecling, great learning, 
refined taste and an original powerful strain of oratory. A very 
large proportion of his work is taken up with an enquiry into 
the Greek and Roman drama; many of his readers will be in- 
clined to think this part of his subject has engrossed an undue 
share of his attention , for in proportion as he displays the ex- 
cellence of his critical knowledge, they may wish that a greater 
share of it had been reserved for works more immediately con- 
nected with their own times. 

Mr. Schlegel divides Dramatic Poetry into three classes :— 
that of the Ancients, that of their Imitators, and that of the 
Romantic poets. [Efe very happily distinguishes the difference 
between the respective styles of the Ancients and of the Ro- 
mantic poets, by a comparison between the arts of sculpture 
and painting, showing that “ the spirit of ancient art and poetry 
is plastic, and that of the moderns picturesque.’ Notwith- 
standing his own admiration of the genius of the ancients, he 
condemns the narrow pedantry which would make them the 
standard of all excellence; and ably shows that a variety of 
causes operated upon the Northern nations, such as the influ- 
ence of climate, their modes of life, and the introduction of 
Christianity, well calculated to produce feelings and sentiments 
entirely different from any that existed among the Greeks, and 
qs in their kind, as beautiful and as capable of constituting a 

ull and perfect system. 


“ The formation of the Greeks was a natural education im ils utmost 
perfecyon. Of a beautiiul and noble race, endowed with susceptible 
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senses and a clear understanding, placed beneath a mild heaven, they 


lived and bloomed in the full health of existence ; and, under a singular 
cuincidence of favorable circumstances, performed all of which our cite 


cumscribed nature is capable. The whole of their art and their poetry 1s 
expressive of their consciousness of this harmony of all thei facuilies, 
They have invented the poetry of gladness.”—\ ol. 1. p. 11. 


He proceeds to state that whatever credit may be given to 
the Greeks for their approximation towards the beautiful in art 
and even in morality; yet that their intellectual character was 
only that of a refined sensuality, He shows the beneficent 
effects of Christianity upon modern Europe, particularly among 
the Teutonic tribes, with whom originated that combination of 
valour and religious feeling which bound in beautiful union be- 
nevolence, love, and honour, ‘hese feelings are calculated to 

ive the character of melancholy to our poetry compared with 
that of the Greeks, who “ were conscious of no wants, and 


“«< aspired to no higher perfection than they could attain by the 
« exercise of their own faculties,” 


« The very reverse of all this is the case with the Christian :—every 
thing finite and mortal is lust in the contempiation of infinity; life has 
become shadow and darkness, and the first dawniog of our real exystence 
opens in the world beyond the grave.”—Vol. i. p. 15. 


The soul, as Mr. Schlegel beautifully observes, drooping in 
exile, must breathe out its longings for its distant home in ac- 
cents of melancholy : 

“ The poetry of the ancients was the poetry of enjoyment, and ours 1s 
that of desire: the former has its toundation in the scene which Is pre-e 
sent, while the latter hovers between recollecuon and hope. Let me nat 
be understood to atiirm that every thing flows in one strain of wailing 
and complaint, and that the voice of melancholy must always be loudly 
heard. As the austerity of tragedy was not incompatible with the joyous 
views of the Greeks, so the romantic poetry can asstime every tone, even 
that of the most lively gladness ; but still it will always, in some shape 
or other, bear traces of the source from which it origipated. Tie feeling 
of the moderns is, upon the whole, more intense, their fancy more in- 
corporeal, and their thoughts more contemplative.”—Vol. i. p. 16, 


If we compare the festive songs of the ancients with those of 
the moderns, the full difference of the sentiment that inspires 
them will be felt. How gracefully does Anacreon twine the 
roses round his brow, and call on his companions to enjoy the 
fleeting moments that remain ere they become withered ; the 
sincerity of internal satisfaction speaks in all he says, and it is 
easy to see, that to him the happiness of the moment is every 
thing: but with us every invitation to inordinate mirth awakens 
a sense of his emptiness; we seem to call on each other not to 
heighten enjoyments, but only to divert anxiety; and at the 
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very moment that we affect to praise the rose, and to value its 
transient beauty, our thoughts are directed towards the immor- 
tal amaranth. 

We have already said that Mr. Schlegel has given a large pro- 
portion of his attention to the Greeks. The Ossie he treats 
with less ceremony, viewing them at first as only translators of 
the Greeks, and afterwards as mere imitators, who do not - 
ways imitate succe ssfully. ‘Phe French he con siders as entitled 
to more consideration from their imitations of the ancient trage= 

*s being more splendid and having acquired a higher renown 
than those of any other nation. he Italians, we think, he 
treats with much less ceremony than they deserve, and we can- 
not but think his notice of then am agre part of his performance. 
To England and Spain he assigns the origin and perfecting of 

>» Romantic Drama. c Ami nye the nations of modern fue 
“rope,” says he, “the Englis! sh and Spaniards alone possess a 
&< thi satre entirely original and national, which in its own pecue 
‘¢ iar shape has arrived at m naturity .’ ‘To the Spantirds above 
all other nations he allows the pulm of oe m3 to the Eng- 


‘ 


lish of original characlerization and po ful expression of sen- 
timent. We might be very proud of the high e timation in 
which Mr. Schlegel holds some periods of our dram vere not 
those periods unfortunately of no recent date; his idilhe of our 


past excellence, is accompanied with censure of our present 
degracation 5 and though he places the German theatre the 
lowest in his scale of excell ilence, yet some people will n 
that situation where every thing is to be gained, preferable 
that where almost every thing yr has been bar 

After a rapid view of what he styles the Map of dramatic 
literature, the author eters upon the consideration of dramatic 
writings in regard to their poe/ical and theatrical effect 3 and of 
the importance of the stage, as a vehicle of refined amusement 
and general instruction. 
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‘The theatre, where the magic of many cumbined arts can be dis 
sled where the most elevated and profound poetry las the most 


fuished action for its interpreter, action which is at once eloquence ais 
w living picture; while a retutecturc lends hier splendid receptacle, and 


painting y her perspective dece DIOS, and even music contributes its ase 
sistance to allemper the minds, or to heightes by its melody the agita- 
tion into which they are already threwn; the theatre, in shurt, where 
the whole of the social cultivation aud art of a nation, the fruits of cen- 
turies of continued exertions, may be represented in a few hours—-has at 
extraordinary charm for every age, sex, and rank, and was ever the most 
delightful amusement of culuvated nations. Here, the prince, the states- 
man, ay the leader of an army, see the great events of past times, re- 

sembling those in which they themselves may be called to act, laid open 
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in their inmost springs and relations; the phidosopher finds a subject 
tor the deepest reflections oa the nature and constitution oF man; ihe 
artist follows with a curious eve the groups wich pass rapudly bel 
biiin, which in his fan¢ y Le embodies into fiture pictures, Line susceptt- 
hile youth opens Jus heart to every elevated teeliag ; age becomes voung 
Un recollection; even childhood sits with anxious o Peckallou betu 
yaudy curtain, which is to be drawn up with a rusiing boise, and to 
spluy so many unknown wonders: all are recreated, all are exbiierat- 


ed, and all teel themselves jor a time elevated above the sorrows and the 
wly cares and troubles of life.” Vol. 1. p. 37. 


Mr. Schlegel proceeds to analyse not only the different kinds 
of poetry, but the very soul of the poct, wi ith curious research, 
most felicitously expressed. There is a beautiful and solemn 
enthusiasm in all that he says on this most t interesting subject. 
What can be so interesting to man as an inquiry into the 
nature of his own immortal powers. ‘Lheir divine source is 
acknowledged by him with reverential awe, and in his opinions 
a purified spirit of mystic feeling may be traced, the influence 
of which, on a mind like his, resembles the dove brooding on 
the face of the deep and tranquil waters. He distinguishes the 
relation in which the tragic aud the comic stand to each other, 
as happily as he has before separated the genius of the ancients 
from that of the moderns; and we recommend his observations 
on the nature of the true comic to the consideration of our 
writers in that line, as they may be induced in consequence to 
curtail some of the common-place sentiment and affected pathos 
of our modern comedies, which on many occasions appear to be 
styled comic upon the same principle that our tragedies were 
tormerly called ‘* ryghte metrie.’ 

‘Yhe author justly observes in the commencement of his in- 
any into the Greek Drama, that those who only know ig 

throu gh the medium of translations should at least strive, from 

1¢ study of other branches of Greek literature, to become fami- 

liar with their national peculiarities, allusions, and characteristi¢ 
spirit, 

“ What is the best means of becoming imbued with the spirit of the 
Greeks without a knowledge of their language? J answer without hesi- 
tation—the study of the Antique; and when this is impossible in the 
orizinal, it is, by means of casts, to a certain extent within the pewer 
uf cvery man, These models of the human form require no interpreta- 
tion; their elevated character is imperishable, aud will always be re- 
comnized throughout every succession of ages, and in every cline, whee 
a noble race of men related to the Greek (which the European undoubt- 

edly is,) shall exist, and wherever the unkindness of nature has nog sunk 
the huma nD features tov much beluw the pure standard, aud, by ba- 
bituating them to ther own deformity, rendered them insensible to 
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genuine corporeal beauty. Respecting the inimitable perfection of the 
antique 1 its few remains of a first rate character, there is but one voice 
throughout the whole of civilized Europe; and if ever their merit was 
called in question, it was i times when the plastic art of the moderns 
had sunk to the lowest degree of mannerism. Not only al] intelligent 
artists, but all men of any degree of feeling, bow with the most enthu- 
siastic adoration to the masterly productions of ancient sculpture.” Vol. 
I. p. 45. 


Of the truth of the concluding remark, many of our readers 


may have scen recent and most striking instances, during the 
stay of the allied armies in Paris; when the various nations of 
which they were composed, might be seen, surveying with a 
delight, the cause of which the greatest part of them were un- 
able to define, the unrivalled treasures of antiquity which the 
Louvre at that time presented, stopping involuntarily at the 
sight of the Venus de Medicis, or clustering round the pedestal 
of the Apollo Belvidere, indicating thus,” as has been ob- 
sasved by our intelligent traveller, “in the expression of un- 
«© affected feeling, the force of that genuine taste for the beauty 
« of nature, which all the rudeness of savage manners, and all 
« the ferocity of war, had not been able to destroy. ‘The poor 
« Russian soldier, whose knowledge of art was limited to the 
“ crucifix, which he had borne in his bosom from his native 
« Jand, still felt the power of ancient beauty, and in the spirit 
“ of the Athenians, who erected an altar to the Unknown 
“© God, did homage in silence to that unknown spirit which had 
«© touched a new chord in his untutored heart.” 

We are fortunate in having accumulated many of these pre- 
cious remains in our own country. Germany is not so rich in 
this respect ; and it is perhaps in some measure to supply this 
deficiency, that our author recommends as the best key to enter 
this sanctuary of beauty, the writings of him whom he styles 
the immortal Winkelmann, whom, of all men, he states to have 
penetrated the furthest into the spirit af Grectan art, to have 
transformed himself completely into an ancient, and to haye 
lived only in appearance in his own country, unmoyed by its 
influence. 

Mr. Schlegel praises England and his own country for their 
proper appreciation of Grecian literature; and censures with 
well-directed severity the self-conceit of the French critics, who 
take every opportunity to depreciate the merits of their pre- 
decessors, in order that their own imitations of them may pass 
unsuspected. ‘The account of the Greek theatres, of the stages, 
and internal decorations, are highly learned and curious, Our 
author vindicates the use of masks, and justly observes, that 
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when we consider the exquisite skill of the Athenien ween 
in the plastic arts, it is highly probable that they gave a grandeur 
and beauty beyond any thing of which the features of the actor 
could be cap: able in a theatre of such extent. Inour own 
theatres, featural expression is entirely lost to the upper and 
front boxes, while to those who sit near ‘the stage ,it may appear 
distorted ine caricatura, by the vain attempt of the performer 
to impress the whole audience with his powers in thus depict- 
ing the passions. 

Tt is well know n, that the Athenians subjected the poet 
Phrynicus to a fine, for too severely taxing the sensibility of his 
audience by his tr: igedy of the Siege of Miletus, founded upon 
the destruction of that beautiful city by the Persians, and pre- 
sented at a time so little distant from the event, that the illusions 
of fancy were painfully aggravated by the afflicting remem- 
brance of tHe reality. Gare own dramatic history affords an in- 
stance of nearly a similar kind, in the Massacre of Paris, by 
Marlowe, which was performed twenty years after that horrible 
event had taken place. Schlegel justly observes, that such sub- 
jects are incompatible e with correct feclings, and the just limits 
of the art. It isa disgraceful proof of the deadness ot feeling, 
and the degeneracy of taste in the present day, that the san- 
guinary events connected with the battle of Waterloo have al- 
ready been made the subject of theatrical representation at 
Brussels. For the Belgians, however, an apology can justly be 
made, which would by no means apply to any other of the con- 
federates, they shed but little of their blood in that conflict which 
saved their country ! 

Eschylus, Sophocles s, and Euripides, are made by our author 
to pass in review before his readers in all their native peculiari- 
ties—all their distinguishing excellences. ‘The author enters 
into a minute examination of the only frilovy we have left b 
Eschylus—his dramas of Agamemnon, Electra, and the Furies 
—containing a series of events complete in themselves, yet all 
connected with each other, in the same manner as the historica] 
plays of Shakespeare on the reigns of the Henries. ‘The whole 
of this masterly analysis we should like to lay before our readers, 
but its length forbids us. His account of Sophocles is equally 
attractive, though different as the style of its subject, from that 
of Eschylus. In treating of the latter he adopts a grandeur and 
majesty well suited to the genius of him whom he describes a§ 
holding up the head of Medusa to the astonished spectators ; but 
when he speaks of Sophocles, we fancy we behold him crowned 
with the wreath of victory, gracefully joining in the choral dance, 
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displaying in his own person the choicest gifts of nature and of 
fortune, blest with the love and respect of his fellow-citizens, 
the applauses of surrounding nations, and the favour of heaven, 
uninterruptedly evinced to him throughout along and happy 
life, which death in his gentlest mood terminated almost imper- 
ceptiby. Mr. Schlegel with his usual acuteness, aided at al 
times by a strong perception of order and beauty in the moral 
world, observes of the CEdipus Coloneus of this poct, that the 
circumstance which gives it so grand and terrible a character, 1s 
one which for the most part has been overlooked; that it is 
“ the Gidipus who solved the riddle of the Sphinx relating to 
« human life, to whom his own life remains an mextricable rid- 
“ dle, till it is cleared up to him in the mostdreadtul manner when 
és too late, and when all is irrecoverably lost. This is an a: spline pity 
“ pi icture of the preten: sion of human wisdom, which 1s ever as- 
“ piring at general 1 improvement, w hile the possessor sini s not 
«¢ how to make the proper application to himself’ His criti- 
cism on Philoctetes is as honourable to his heart as to his judg- 
ment ; indeed, wherever the distresses of the humana heart are 
introduced, he proves the truth of ‘Terence’s observation— 


“ Homosum: humani nihil a me alicnum puto.” 


The peculiar religious tenets which a great part of his country- 
men entertain, shine forth with peculiar beauty in his writings, 

with a light clear, thougn delicate, like the twilight of the 
morning, which announces the approach of a glorious and uni- 
versal iliumination. Of Euripides, our author has on a former 
occasion given his most favourable sentiments in his comparisoi 
of the Phedra of this writer with that of Racine; but, as he 
remarks, he hid there fixed his attention on a detached piece, 
and one of the best perform inces of the poet whose faulis he 
is now compelled to rem. rk 3 ; and as they appear to us precisely 
of the same nature with thos: which our own writers are ever 

day more and more manifesting, we shall beg leave to coll the 
attention of our readers to them, and shall rejoice if we any 
way contribute, by so doing, to establish the sage axiom, that 
“© the knowledge of the Sadan is half the cure.” Euripides 
stands here be rae us accused in the first place of rendeviag his 
talents subservient to flatteri: ag the vitiuted taste of it times, 
théreby increasing the evil which it was his duty to cor: ecc—of 
filling the mouths of all his characters with common-lace and 
affects sentiments, uttered without regard to propr.ety of time 
of circumstauce—of inculcating loose and voluptuous morality 
under the garb of qualities apparently amiable, and of lowering 
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the dignity of the Gods, and the standard of human virtue to 
the weakness and infirmities of society in its decline. He is 
also accused of the minor faults of occa:‘onal improprieties in 
language, of lessening the consequence of the chorus, and of 
chusing for it only those melodies which were most in unison 
with the effeminacy of his poetry. 


“ This poet has thus at the same time destroyed the internal essence 
of tragedy, and sinned against the laws of beauty and proportion in its 
caternal structure. He generally sacritices the whole to the effect of 
particular parts, and in these he is alsv more ambitious of foreign ai- 
tractions than of genuine poetical beauty.” . 2... 6 ee ee 

* Qn all occasions he exhibits to satiety those charms that are merely 

of a corporeal nature, which Winkelmann calls a flattery of the coarse 
external senses; whatever is calculated tu excite, to strike, and to pre- 
duce a strung effect without true worth for the mind and the fechngs.. 
fe labours for effect in a degree which cannot be allowed to the tragic 
poet. For example, he hardly ever omits an opportunity of throwing 
bis characters into a suddeu and useless terror; his aged persons are 
always complaining of the wants and help! ssness of age, and crawi with 
trembhoy joints up the ascent from the orchestra to the stage. which 
jrequently represented the declivity of a mountain, sighing over the 
misery of their situation. He is always endeavouriug to move, and for 
tlie sake of emotion he not only violates probability, but even the con- 
nection of his pieces. He is strong tn his pictures of mistoriunes; but 
he often claims our compassiou, vet for the inward agony of the soul, 
nor for pain which the suffering individual endeavours tu overcome, and 
to bear with manly fortitude, but for the unreserved expression of bodily 
misery. Le is fond of reducing his heroes to the condition of beggars, 
vf allowing them to suffer hunger and wanc, of exhibiting them with 
all the external signs of mendicity, and displaying their tattered rags, 
as Aristophanes has so humourously remarked in his Achurna. Vol. 1. 
. 145—146. 


Mr. Schlegel gives some extracts from this comedy of Ari- 
stophanes, who is a better commentator on Euripides than any 
modern can be, and who introduces one of his characters beg- 
ging of him the tattered garments in which his heroes are fre- 
quently habited, and the staff with which his cripples support 
themselves, that he may move the compassion of the Athenians 
when he addresses them. It undoubtedly shows a poverty of 
¢gramatic art to have recourse to the distresses of the body rather 
than of the soul, to raise compassion. ‘Thus Rowe’s ‘ Jane 
Shore” turning chiefly upon personal suffering, would be rather 
revolting to the feelings of an audience in a high state of men- 
tal cultivation; nor have the skull and black hangings in the 
«© Fair Penitent,” or the scaffold in “* Venice Preserved,” es- 
caped the same kind of censure, as seeking to raise, by mere 
outward and accidental circumstances, that pity and terror which 
weht to arise from the moral effects of the action itself. 
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With Euripides the history of ancient tragedy ends, and our 
author proceeds to take a view of the old comedy, which he 
distinguishes from the new with an acuteness and accuracy | 
which we do not recollect to have seen in any preceding writer 
on the subject, His definition of the nature of comedy is ex- 
quisite ; and he takes up cudgels for Aristophanes as an excel~ 
lent satirist, a complete master of his art, and the unshaken ad- 
vocate of Athenian freedom. It is very certain that some dramas ) 
may possess a general tone of morality and fine feeling, and yet 
leave on the whole an injurious impression on the minds of the 
audience ; whilst others may abound with licentious expressions 
and even improper situations, and yet be conceived in an honest 
spirit, and leave a more wholesome sense of virtue at their close. 
Euripides and Aristophanes are examples of both kinds amon 
the ancients ; our plays of Elizabeth’s time and those of Kotze- 
bue in Germany, among the moderns. The man whom Plato | 
has praised, and whose works St. Chrysostom kept under his 
pillow, must have had a degree of merit which at this distance 
of time we can scarcely be expected to estimate justly. Much 
of the playfulness of satire in Aristophanes, the appropriateness 
of his personal allusions, is irrecoyerably lost ; but the purity of 
his style must be for ever admired, and we cannot be surprized tn 
that his works afford an unceasing fund of delight to the critic | 
and the scholar, when we consider that they contain all that 
remains of the species of comedy which formed the delight of 
the Athenians in the height of their glory and independence, and 
which was reduced to silence under the same tyranny that forced 
poison upon Socrates, and ultimately destroyed the prosperity . 7 
and happiness of Greece. 
‘fhe middle comedy, so much expatiated upon by half-learned 
critics, Mr. Schlegel denies to be of a separate kind, holding it 


“he to be a mere transition or gradation from its predecessor. ‘To 
Wo his countrymen, who, he observes, are yet seeking their national 
5) | comic, without knowing where to find it, he recommends the 
i | diligent use of verse, and even of rhyme in ear | as a guard 
mi against diffuseness and incorrectness ; observing that it is only 


tor masters to resign themselves to an agreeable negligence. 
}. Perhaps the best models in our language for a style everywhere 


) raised above vulgarity, yet no where formal or removed from 
3 the ease of real life, may be found in the blank verse of Beaumont 
' and Fletcher. Mr. Hayley’s attempt to introduce rhyme in his 
a « plays for a private theatre’ has been styled « a delightful no- 
ii yelty;” but both the merit and the novelty of the design appear 
| qe to us much upon a par with that of a nurse who should take 
g 
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Credit to herself for putting a child again into leading sitings 
who has learned to scorn even the assistance of her hand. Our 
dramatic talents have long since escaped from the necessity of 
such trammels. Mr. Schlegel’s partiality for the Spanish drama 
inclines him to defend pieces which consist of bustle and intrigue 
without any very accurate delineation of character; that they 
possess considerable charm for the fancy we may see by the suc- 
cess of many of our best acting plays which are formed upon 
that model, such as «The Wonder,” and «The Busy Body,” 
which never fail to send an audience home in good humour; he 
condemns the anxiety which continually seeks to heighten effect 
by the force of contrast in the characters. «The Suspicious 
Husband,” though an excellent comedy, errs greatly in this 
respect; both the male and the female department abounding 
with this antithesis of characterization ; indeed it is a fault much 
more common to modern writers, than to our early dramatic 
pocts. 

The Roman drama appears to peculiar disadvantage after 
contemplating that of the Greeks. Imitative, cold, and mono- 
tonous, touching but little the heart or the imagination of the 
people to whom it was immediately addressed, it is no wonder 
that its remains come down to us, without inspiring a single 
regret that so much larger a portion of it is lost. ‘The theatre 
is the delight of a cultivated and virtuous people; it is never 
deserted till sensual pleasures are found more attractive than 
mental ones; and when reason and intellect become the volun- 
taty slaves of the senses, a similar degradation in the prosperity 
and happiness of a country is certain to follow. Mr. Schlegel’s 
view of the causes to which the inferiority of the Roman drama 
may be traced, strengthens us in our belief. 

“ Moreover, althougl: the Romans were desirous of becoming thorough 
Tlellenists, they were deficient in that milder humanity,of which we may 
observe traces in Grecian history, poetry, and art, even in the time of 
Homer. From the most austere virtue, which, hke Curtius sacrificed 
every personal inclination to love of country, they proceeded, with the 
most fearful rapidity, to a state of corruption, trom avarice and luxury, 
equally without example. In their character they always betrayed that 
their first founder was not suckled at the breast of a woman, but of 
a raging wolf. They were the tragedians of the history of the 
world, who exhibited marty a deep tragedy of kings led in chains and 
pining in dungeons; they were the iron necessity of other nations; 
universal destroyers for the sake of rearing at last, from the ruins, the 
mausoleum of their own dignity and freedom, in the midst of an obsequi- 
ous world, reduced to one dull uniformity, It was not given to them te 
excite emotion by the mitigated accents of mental suffering, and to touch 
with a delicate band every note of the scale of teeling. They naturally 
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songht also in tragedy, hy overleapi iti all intervenia® cradatiors, {4 

reach at once the extreme, both in the sivicism of heroism, and in the 
monstrous fury of criminal! tas 5. oN thing of their ancient greatness 

had rem: Lined to them but the conten pt ot p un and death, wh en afler 

an) extravayant enjoyment of life they were at ‘last called upon to submit 

to these evils, They then i aprons this seal of their former erandenr 
on their tragic heroes, with a seli-satisfied and ostentattous profusion. 

“ Finally, in an age of polished literature, among a people fond, even 
to a degree of madness, of shuws and spectacles, the dramatic poets were 
still in want of a poctical prblic. Tn the triumphal processions, the 
fights of gladiators and of wild beasts, all the splendour of the world, al! 
the wonders of ev ery clime were brought before the eve of the spectator, 
who was giutted with scenes uf the most violent and bloody description. 
What effect could the more refined gradations of tragic pathos produce on 
herves so steeled? It was the ambition of the powerful among them to 
exhibit in one day to the people, on stages erected for the purpose, and 
immediately destroyed, the immense plunder which they derived from 
foreign or civil war, The relation which Pliny gives of the architectura! 
decoration of the stage erected by Scaurus, borders on the incredible. 
When magnificence could be carried no » farther, t they endeavoured to sur- 
prize by the nov elty of mec hanica! inventions.—In this way, a Roman, at 
the burial solemnity of his father, caused two theatres to be constructed 
in honour of him, resting with their backs on each other, and made to 
move in such a manner ona single hinge, that at the end of the play, 
they were wheeled round with all the spe Setators within them and formec 
torether into one cireus, in which combats of gladiators were exhibited. 
In the pleasure of the eyes that of the ears was altogether lost; rope 
dancers and white elephants were pre ferred to every dramatic entertain- 
ment; the embroidered purple robes of the actor were applauded, as we 
are told by Horace ; and so little attentive and quiet was the great bods 
of the spectators, that he compares their noise to that of the roaring oi 
the ocean, or of a mountain forest ina storm.” Vol. 1. pp. 285—287. 


‘The rope-dancers and white elephants connected with the state 
of manners in Rome, at the time when they were in such high 
request among her citizens, form certain associations in our minds 
with cream-coloured horses, and rein deer, and dogs, and geese, 
and many other modern performers at our only two national 
theatres, which we are not very fond of dwelling upon. We 
shall therefore endeavour to steep our “ senses in forgetfulness,’ 
and s iall give our readers-also leave to indulge ina long sleep in 
order that they may wake with a new vigour to lend their at- 
tention to the state of the drama in Italy, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Arr. \VL—The British Review, and London Critical Journal. 
Published Quarterly. Nos. XI. XU. XU. 1815, 1816. 8vo. 
Price Gs. each. Baldwin and Co. 


A Friend, who makes the circuit of London literature every 
season, observed, the other day, that the British Review is 
written by an association of evangelical lawyers ! who by way 
of guarding against that cooling of their ze il, which is so much 
to be ap; orehended in these des generate times, have chosena 
pious lady to preside at their quarterly consultations. He also 
told us what it could not be altogther necessary to tell us, that 
the writers are not Judges, that it cannot be supposed that mas- 
ters in chancery, es pecially ij in term-time, should turn masters in 
Israel, or even that Barrist ars in full practice would do so; and 
that the evangelists must of course be looked for among the 
Barristers elect, or the incalculable host « of Attorneys. ‘This was 
quite enough and more than enough for us to learn of an affair, 
which, to say the truth, is no concern of ours. 

It is of no conseguence to the public, to be informed of the 
Circumstances which interrupted for some time, the regular 
publication of this third Quarterly journal: but it is an inquiry 
i) of interest and consequence to ascertain the principles on 
ich it 1s conducted, an d to point out the particulars in which 
it differs from the journals we have already noticed in our pre- 
ceding numbers. 


bo 
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The Edinburgh Review belongs to the frigid zone of a nomi- 
nal (and if we may be alo wes such an association of terms) a scep- 
tical Christianity. The political creed of Me conductors, is as hete- 

rodox as their religion. ‘Th ey are philosophers who specu- 
late in many cases, "for the sake of speculation—who are fond 
of experinient and innovation—who wo ald ather look at things 
as they fancy they might be than as they are-—-and who, with 
all their ridicule of a millennial wra, have no portion of optimism 
in their anticipatious, but seem to admit more readily the exis- 
tence of an evil principle, than the controul of a wise superintend- 
ing Providence. ‘Their hopes are cheered by no spiritual illu. 
mination, and their forebodings are blended with no recognitions 
of a divin- government. ‘They regard only the immediate causes 
and results of the whirlwind and the storm; and forget who i: 
is that «¢ sitteth in the heavens,” to guide their movements and to 
point their vengeince. No mercy gives to their *¢ afflicton, a 
grace,” shining behind the durk clouds of their tribulation: the 

reason as if they were ‘ without God in the world!” Their 
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thoughts and feelings, their fears and hopes, present no indication 
of the slightest tendency to devotional sentiment ; and whatever 
may be their occasional professions, all the moral effect of an 
unqualified scepticism pervades their speculations. a 

The Quarterly Reviewers are far from being without religion; 
but it is in a great measure exclusive and national. It seems, on 
some occasions, as if it had been made by acts of parliament: 
the image and superscription of Cxsar are prominent upon it ; 
and it is surrounded by an atmosphere of sécularity, which pre- 
sents it to the eye as one for which they would not hesitate to 
fight. If the Edinburgh Reviewers have no religion in their 
politics ; the Quarterly Reviewers have little else than politics 
in their religion. 

It is surely possible to contemplate Christianity in its native 
attractions, without the charms of its dowry; to profess a supreme 
regard for its great principles, whatever may be the external cir- 
cumstances and associations in which they are displayed to the 
world; and to defend the cause of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and to be attached to its interests, on the ground of ex- 
pediency alone, without identifying religion with the systems 
which mere human authority has created. It is also possible, 
nay it would be easy, to prove that religion is not fanaticism— 


nor methodism=nor a principle which, wherever it operates, 


implies the absence of intelligence, proseribes the enjoyments of 
taste, or condeiins the excursions of genius. It would not be 
dificult, and it is necessary, to show, that there can be an ho- 
nourable and permanent alliance between philosophy and religion: 
not, howevet, that vague and undefined religion which is an 

thing but Christianity ; but one of that specific form and cha- 
tacter, which arises out of the discoveries and representations of 
the sacred volume. Between this unfashionable religion, and 
true philosophy, there not only may be —there actually is—an in- 
timate connexion: and it is of the highest consequence, that 
such a connection should be elucidated. It is also practicable to 
exemplify a tone of thinking and feeling, which accords with 
the highest demands of philosophy, and yet suits the taste and 
temper of a serious and reflecting mind; whichis not afraid to 
recognize and avow Christian principles on proper occasions ; 
which does not content itself with certain formal and periodical 
courtesies for the sake of decency, but mingles its pure and 
heavenly influence with all the habitudes and operations of 
thought. It is obvious that one feature would be strongly 
marked in the nroral and intellectual character of such thinking; 
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and that would be an immediate recogmtion of Christian prin- 
ciples, wherever they might be displayed, and a solemn convic- 
tion of their superiority above all other subjects of human in- 
quiry. Hence would result a feeling of brotherhood, on the 
ground of those principles, and a disposition to indulge in all the 
social affections which such principles inspire, towards those who 
maintain them, though in different forms of combination, and in 
connection with some views and practices which might be une- 
quivocally condemned and renounced. Still, for the sake of 
those better principles, there would be, to the full extent of 
their practical influence, a cordial and active co-operation, an 
interchange of kind offices, and a congeniality of sentiment, 
which are infinitely more valuable than the mechanical unifor- 
mity of party-spirit, whether it be the sectarianism of the con- 
venticle or of the hierarchy, that regulates its operations. 

If it be possible to conduct a literary journal on these princi- 
ples, and with an invariable regard to these objects—it is un- 
questionably desirable that there should be such a journal. It 
is desirable for the sake of all parties both in Church and State ; 
for infidel reviewers, for high-minded ecclesiastics, for unbending 
nonconiormists, and for all your mere men of literary preten- 
sions, who believe in the impossibility of being clever, and yet 
devout - and at the same time not unacceptable to men of talent 
and research, who are humble enough toadmit and contend for the 
self-denying and mortifying truths of revealed religion. It would 
be, clearly, a practical benefit to all these classes of readers and 
thinkers, that there should be such a tribunal of criticism to appeal 
to. It might be expected that candour and benevolence would 
pervade the spirit and temper of such a tribunal—that those who 
preside in it, would exemplify the healing tendencies of conci- 
ation and good-will—and be infinitely more concerned about 
the great objects of their judicial authority, than any inglorious 
interests, however magnified by passion, or distorted by bigotry 
or fanaticism, It might be hoped that its talents would vindi- 
cate its religion, and its religion consecrate its talents. 

We are by no means prepared to say that such absolutely are 
the principles and objects of the conductors of the British Re- 
view. But as far as our recollections of the first numbers ex- 
tend, and from a perusal of the last three numbers, (which may 
be considered as a new series of the work,) we are disposed to 
think that while its conductors and contributors are as loyal as 
they ought to be, and as decided too in their attachment to the 
established church, they are liberal, enlightened, and not unphi- 
losophic. But we consider it as the primary excellence of their 
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journal, that they are ‘not ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” 
and can unite with their literary and political disquisitions, a 
firm and confident assertion of their religious convictions. 

This general estimate of the British Review, must not how- 
ever be understood as implying an acknowledgment of their 
unvarying and unqualified excellence. Their ability is not 
equally sustained; and on some subjects, they are rather de- 
clamatory and discursive than accurate and profound. ‘The style 
of their articles is often marked by its diffuseness. Their diction 
is deficient in point, terseness, and vigour; and they seem to 
aim at an expansion of their thoughts, which tends greatly to 
weaken their effect. But these are minor blemishes which time 
may remove, and which affect not the substantial basis of their 
fame. 

Having so frankly expressed our favourable opinion of the 
journal before us, we shall not be accused of a censorious dispo- 
sition, if a particular investigation of some articles should now 
or hereafter lead us to qualify, and occasionally to withdraw our 
commendations. 

Seldom has a higher gratification been allotted us, than we 
enjoyed in perusing the first article in the first of these numbers. 
It is on the late Bishop Horsley’s Translation of the Psalms. 
We do not accede to the principle of interpretation, in all its 
length and breadth, which the learned Prelate has applied to this 
interesting portion of Scripture. He appears to consider almost 

every psalm as applic. ible to the Messiah, and in this respect 
agrees with the divines of the Hutchinsonian school, at the head 
of whom was the excellent and pious Bishop Horne. In this 
sentiment the Reviewer coincides with these episcopal authori- 
ties. We are aware that much may be pleaded in its favour ; 
but we think it is a principle which ought to be received with 
more limitation than either Horne or Horsley have observed in 
their use of it. “That the Messiah is the person who speaks in 
many of the psalms is unquestionably true. But how are we to 
distinguish i in this case? It is the difhculty of accurate discri- 
mination, that affects most seriously the exclusive application of 
some psalms and the application at all of the penitential psalms, 
to the “holy one of God.” ‘The question is this.—Because 
some of the psalms, and some parts of almost all the psalms 
are, on the best authority, applicable to the Messiah in his vica- 
rious and mediatorial character; are we authorised to apply 
alland every part of these compositions to the same character ? 
Are there tobe no exceptions? Must not a forced, unna- 
tural, and in some cases, a ——— system of interpre- 
tation, arise out of this principle? However well supported 
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it may be, in the general admission of it, it is certainly 
liable to a great perversion of construction, when under the 
guidance of an ill-governed imagination; and we wish the 
vigorous mind of Horsley had fairly met the question, as to the 
limitation of the principle, and attempted, at least, the establish- 
ment of some general rules on the subject. 

We have mentioned the pleasure which the article on Hors- 
ley imparted ; and freely confess that it arose from the rich com- 
bination of devotional feeling with accurate and candid criticism 
which so happily pervaded the composition. The harp of the 
son of Jesse was not polluted by their touch; and the heart of 
the writer was attuned to its inspirations ! 

The subsequent articles in the XIth number, have nothing in 
them, that does not demand and deserve our commendation, ex- 
cepting two towards the close of the series. These are however 
of so important a nature as to require a particular notice. ‘They 
are on subjects widely different from each other; the one being 
metaphysical, and the other political. We shall at present at- 
tend only to the former, and advert to the latter, when glancing 
at the political disquisitions of the remaining numbers. 

The elaborate metaphysical dissertation is occasioned by the 


- appearance of the second volume of ‘ Stewart’s Philosophy of 


the Human Mind.” A great part of the article respects the 
philosophy of Dr. Reid, and his outrageous attack on the pyr- 
rhonism of Hume and Berkeley. We are far from possessing 
that veneration for the system of Reid, which would lead us to 
an implicit adoption of all his sentiments (though we think he 
has rendered essential service to the cause of truth, and has 
greatly simplified and improved the science of mind). He is 
at times however incautious and precipitate; and is specially 
vulnerable in multiplying to an unwarrantable extent, the num- 
ber of what he calls, instinctive principles.’ The able and 
enlightened Reviewer has pointed out several instances of hasty 
and gratuitous reasoning. And one just occurs to our own re- 
collection. In his valuable inquiry into the “ active powers,” 
Essay III. Ch. ii. p. 110. he enumerates two classes of actions 
as instinctive, neither of which result from that mysterious prin- 
ciple. ‘In advanced life,” says he, “ we have need of instinct, 
‘«‘ when the action must be so frequently repeated, that to intend 
‘sand will it every time it is done, would occupy too much of our 
‘‘ thought, and leave no room for other necessary employments 
‘of the mind.” The only proofs in illustration of this asser- 
tion, adduced by him, are—‘the act of respiration, and the 
‘ closing of the eye-lids in order to preserve the lustre of the eye.’ 
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The former of these actions however is not instinctive, but 
mechanical, and results as obviously from the interior organisa- 
tiou of the human body, as the motion of the heart, and the 
circulation of the blood ; and something of the same sort may 
justly be said with regard to the latter. 

s* Another case,” says the same author, “ in which we need 
“the aid of instinct, is when the action must be done so sud- 
“ denly, that there is no time to think and determine.” ‘This 
is illustrated by the instance ¢ of a man’s recovering his balance, 
either on foot or horseback.’ ‘The proof in this case is pecu- 
liarly unfortunate ; for such an action is clearly the result of 
experience. If it were instinctive, a child would be almost as 
a able of preserving its equilibrium in walking as a man; and 

a person on ‘Hie Sp for the first time, would be as capable 
of recovering his balance, if the animal should be restive, as the 
most experienced equestrian. ‘The ‘ suddenness” with which 
an action is performed is not incompatible with the supposition 
of a mental process. An inconceivable rapidity is often dis- 
played in the excitement of thought: and if every action or 
class of actions be supposed to arise immediately from some 
original and instinctive principle, because we are unable to trace 
the process of thought, or are actually unconscious of the suc- 
cession of our ideas, we must have recourse to instinctive prin- 
ciples without end. 

It would appear to be the object of the Reviewer in the arti- 
cle before us, to analyse the philosophy of Reid and Stewart 
for the sake of exposing what he considers to be its errors and 
deficiencies, but without any wish to provide a better system. 
He seems particularly indign: int at the summary method adopt- 
ed by Reid and the metaphysicians of his school, in re- 
solving the “ belief of the existence of matter and mind,” into 
an ultimate or elemental law” of our intellectual nature; 
or in other words, an original and instinctive principle. It is 
contended by the advocates of this principle, that no other ac- 
count can be given of this belief; and that it is zrvolved in 
every thought and every action at the mind. The reviewer 
cavils at the term ‘involved,’ and substitutes the word ‘con- 
joined,’ which is just as objectionable even according to his own 
reasoning, as that which excites so much flippant censure.— 
There are some pages of declamation against the opinion re- 
specting the origin of our belief in the existence of an external 
world ;—but the best refutation would have been, an actual 
tracing of that belief, in some other way, to a mental process,— 
to a series of thoughts and ideas, by which all mankind may be 
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proved to have arrived at this prevailing and indestructible per- 
suasion. ‘This the learned reviewer has not attempted ; and as 
there are few topics of metaphysical speculation more interest- 
ing than that which relates to the inquiry respecting our belief 
in the existence of matter, we shall here offer a few cursory 
observations. 

Two questions suggest themselves: First, Is this belief, the 
existence of which is assumed as a matter of fact, an instinctive 
suggestion, resulting immediately from the constitution of our 
mental nature, or is it obtained by a mental process? And 
secondly, Is this belicf in the existence of a material world 
founded on sufficient evidence ? 

Our first inquiry respects the immediate origin of this belief. 
Consciousness assures us that there is such a belief, accompany- 
ing those mental operations, which have a reference to external 
objects. It is interwoven with all the phenomena of mind ; and 
uniformly and universally influences the language and actions 
of men. By means of our sensations, this belief is excited 5 
but those sensations are combined with the operation of memory 
and judgment. All the objects around us possess quahties 
which affect different senses simultaneously. We feel hardness 
and smoothness, or rather, we have the sensaticns of hardness 
and smoothness in the table not successively, but at the same 
time. How could these be distinguished without the interven- 
tion of memory ; and what is the discrimination of our sensa- 
tions but the operation of judgment ? 

We can attend to one sensation only, at one instant of time. 
If sensations are received simultaneously, our distinct and ac- 
curate knowledge of each must have been acquired not imme- 
diately and at the same instant, but by making each at different 
times, and in different circumstances, the object of attention. 
Through the medium of our visual organs, we have sensations 
excited by the varieties and combinations of light and shade. 
We learn to associate with these the sensations of touch. By 
ait experience the process of which in the earliest period of hfe 
is forgotten, our notions and perceptions are successively ac- 
quired. ‘Though the attention is directed at one instant, to one 
sensation only, the strongest sensation, ascertained by the aid of 
the remembering faculty, becomes the sign of the whole assecia- 
tion. Increasing experience strengthens and confirms the habits 
of association; and what afterwards appears to be the simple, 
uncompounded act of one mental faculty, may thus be traced 
to a successive gradation and combination of mental exertions. 

But in order to a more satisfactory illustration of the manner 
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in which our first judgments are formed, let us suppose an 
imaginary subject of experiment, to whom we may impart each 
sensation successively. We find him destitute of ‘all sensations 
and ideas, but possessing every physical and mental capacity, 
requisite for the purpose of receiving impressions. Let his first 
feeling arise from a single modification of one sensation. If we 
imagine the impression to be uniform and constant, its inten- 
sity will gradually diminish according to an acknowledged law 
of our sensations. But suppose the sensation to be alternately 
communicated and withheld, or differently modified, his me- 
mory would be immediately exercised in the comparison of its 
former with its present state, and his judgment would deter- 
mine the difference between each modification of conscious 
feeling. After a successive communication of impressions on 
the organs of vision, hearing and smell, there is no reason to 
think he would have any distinct perception of external exist- 
ences, without the sensations of touch. By such sensations he 
would ascertain the properties of resistance and continuity. He 
would soon recognize the difference of sensation, between the 
contact of his hand with his own body, and its contact with 
other bodies. In the former case he would be conscious of 
sensations in his hand, and in the part of his body in contact 
with it: but in the latter, the sensation would be confined to 
the immediate instrument of touch. Thus would progressively 
be acquired his 7deas and his belief of distinct and external ex- 
istences, in all the various modifications of tangible qualities : 
acquired, like other judgments of the mind, not immediately 
and instinctively, but through the medium of observation and 
experiment. ‘The process of mental operation may be forgot- 
ten, and the belief may be wltimately resolved into the consti- 
tution of our nature; but it is not, like an instinctive sugges- 
tion, the direct and immediate result of that constitution. It 
is capable of being traced and analysed, and its existence in the 
mind is the result of its own rational and orderly operations. 
The second inquiry respects the evidence on which our be- 
lief in material existences is founded; and we shall dismiss this 
question with only a few general remarks. When we consider the 
universality of this belief and its invariable influence on human 
conduct, it appears surprising that any doubt should ever have 
arisen, respecting the validity of its evidence. It is also humi- 
liating to think, that in consequence of this scepticism, the ami- 
able and pious Berkeley should be classed with the infidel Hume. 
Notwithstanding all the assertions of the reviewer to the con- 
trary, we think that Dr. Reid has most satisfactorily shown, 
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that the doubts of Berkeley and Hume may be traced to the 
ideal philosophy ; and that however logically they may reason 
from the ancient and long-established theory of ca if that 
theory itself be indefensible, the conclusions it is made to sup- 
port, are essentially invalidated. 

A modern philosopher of the same sceptical school, (Drum- 
mond in his ** Academical Questions,”) has ventured to assert, 
that consciousness is the only ground of certainty in our belief. 
Certainty is applied to that state of mind, which arises from 
the view and belief of a proposition that is undoubted. It is 
clearly susceptible of considerable variations and degrees. Cone 
sciousness is one ground of certainty—but it has exclusive refe+ 
rence to the present operations of the mind. Does any one 
feel less certainty in believing that he existed and reasoned 
yesterday, than that he exists and reasons today. And yet as 
the belief respects in the former case, something that is past, 
memory and not consciousness is the ground of it. It is 

easy to perceive that this hypothesis not only destroys our be- 

lief in the existence of a material world, but in the existence of 
other minds, besides our own, and even in our own personal 
identity ; for this latter fact rests entirely on the testimony of 
memory. 

It is wonderful that scepticism of this nature does not lead 
its advocates to ask, why they believe in that of which they are 
conscious? If they answer this i inquiry, they can do so, only 
by an immediate resolution of the fact into the constitution of 
our mental nature. ‘Lhe same resolution must be adopted with 
respect to the question before us. Here we resort to what 
Reid, perhaps unadvisedly, calls common sense; and what 
Stewart describes as “a fundamental law of human belief ’’—a 
«¢ primary element of human reason.’’ We believe that there 
is such a thing as body.—How do we gain this belief? By the 

combined operation of sensation, memory and judgment. Why 
do we suppose this belief to be well founded? Because we 
have no reason to think that the author of our nature, would 
so constitute the human mind as that one of its most important 
affections should be univer sally excited without the actual ex- 
istence of those objects which are suppose ‘d to excite it. 

The certainty with which we rest in this belief is not of that 
absolute nature, which we could not possibly conceive of a dif- 
ferent constitution of things: but we should as soon think of 
attempting to prove a mathematical axiom, as to prove the con- 
clusion to which all the reasonings and feelings, the universal 
conceptions and language of mankind conduct us on this sub- 
ject. There is fortunately no reason to fear the prevalence of 
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such a disbelief: and with Dr. Reid we assert, that “ even 
«‘ those philosophers who have disowned the authority of our 
« notions of an external world, find themselves under a neces- 
«« sity of submiiting to its powers.”—Sed hactenus hac ! 

The want of space, we regret to find, will prevent the in- 
sertion of our deliberate ideas respecting what the British Re- 
view contains under the heads of Mr. Yates’s ‘*Church in 
Danger,” and of the interesting controversy to which Mr. 
Cunningham’s “ Velvet Cushion” has given rise. We must 
however state that we much approve of the strain of faithful 
censure on the clergy, and not less of the wise admonitions 
liberally offered to them in both of these articles :—articles 
distinguished by features of candour and argument—candour 
towards separatists, and argument in defence of our national 
hierarchy. We should have liked to notice particularly these 
well-conducted critiques, which affect methodists as well as 
dissenters, and which both those classes of sectaries will find 
considerable difheulty in digesting : we should have had a 
plcasure too in entering into the merits of their able disquisition 
*on the Socinian Controversy’—their elaborate abstract of the 
‘ Report concerning the state of Mad-houses ;’ and their minor 
articles of a critical and philological nature; which will in 
general stand the test of minute investigation. We close our 
remarks on this respectable journal, by adverting very shortly 
to their political dissertations. 

Of this class of articles, there are only two in the three 
numbers. ‘The first is in the eleventh, * On the present situ- 
ution of Europe.” <A great part of it is occupied in proving and 

defending the nece: ssity and expediency of the late successful 
resistance to Buonaparte. On the Balance of Power in Europe, 
there is much shrewd and vigorous thinking, admirably ex- 
pressed. No candid intelligent man who contemplates what 
Lurope was under Napoleon, and what it is now, will call in 
question the rights assumed and so wisely acted upon in 
the deliberative proceedings of the Congress of Vienna. It is 
clear that the just ground of those rights was the safety, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of the great European family. It 
was the hope of promoting these that animated the Congress ; 
and which, in due time, actuated the armies which destroyed 
the tyrant’s giant force, and disgrace d and humbled the guilty 
nation that had seconded all his crimes. Were the principles 
of that august t assembly to be deliberately discussed at this 
juncture in the several states and kingdoms that have been 
tranquillized through the execution of its plans, there is 
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scarcely one of them that would not readily acknowledge the 
soundness of them. All would submit to the policy and expe- 
diency of its decisions, feeling that their own highest and per- 
manent interests were involved in the act of comphance. 

‘The other political article is on the « Parliamentary Speeches 
of Pitt and Fox.” On such a subject we should have expected, 
a critical analysis of the elements of that transcendant eloquence, 
which for so many years, on one hand, directed the motions of 
government; and, on the other, animated the opposition. ‘The 
article however is principally occupied in animadversion on the 
sentiments and political conduct of the anti-ministerial statesman. 
We should have thought this subject hardly worth so much 
trouble; but it seems still to possess attractions, and affords 
many convenient topics for general, and just enough censure. 
Mr. Fox’s personal delinquencies having been within the view of 
every moralist, come in again for their share of condemnation. 
The higher order cf virtues which adorned his character are, how- 
ever, unnoticed ; but this is, we presume, because they were 
unknown tothe reviewers in common with the bulk of mankind. 
Whilst he is justly considered as indifferent about religion, it is 
insinuated, that Mr. Pitt’s superiority as an orator, was ina 
great measure owing to the more decided tone of his feelings 
and habits on this subject. 

The remarks made on the oratory of these two eminent 
characters, display the partialities of the write: : but they are in 
general founded in truth. For us to enter into this wide field of 
controversy, cannot be desirable at the present crisis, when the 
feelings of the nation are tremblingly alive to the movements of 
Government at home, and the fate of nations abroad. It has 
been suificiently ascertained, whether the prospective policy of 
Fox or Pitt was most consonant with the rights, the interests, and 
the happiness of mankind. And amidst the differences of opinion 
that still agitate some spots on the globe, we have a firm trust, that 
undera benevolent Deity, a still brighter sera will yet burst upon 
the nations, and a new creation of beauty and order spring up 
to gladden and to bless the world ! 

We have time only to recapitulate and state, that no diversity 
was ever more strongly marked than that which appears in the 
respective characters of the three critical repositories which we 
have now noticed according to their seniority. ‘They are all 
moral enough—the British, in one or two places, rather fasti- 
diously so. But we repeat, that they are very far from being 
all religious enough. [he Quarterly Review aims at being a 


pillar of the high-church; the British seems content to be 
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a prop of the low, or the lowly-church; while the Edinburgh, 
(except when it finds a favourable opportunity for railing at 
ministers, the bishops, or the methodists), proves itself to be the 
friend of no-church, but that which the pride of a presumptuous 
philosophy tells us every man’s own breast ought to constitute. 

In politics, the Quarterly Reviewers are tories, that is, men 
who, regardless of party considerations, detest the prostration 
of rank and dignity—who would rather be under the direction 
of a few superior minds, than be trampled upon by the multi- 
tude--and who are not ashamed to say they love their own 
country more than any other, nay, more than all others put 
together. ‘Che Edinburgh Reviewers, on the contrary, are 
whigs, that is, men who love rank, but countenance the vulgar 
abuse of it—who with an affectation of the utmost deference 
to popular opinion, yet consider nothing to be superior in im- 
portance to the petty interests of their own party—and who, 
from the universality of their patriotism, are pretty nearly as 
much attached to other nations, whether friends or foes, as to 
their own—and who therefore in great contests like that from 
which we have just emerged, never fail to do more mischief 
than good to their own country, by venting their party spleen, 
and disseminating their prejudices. Who does not know where 
to point both to those who in our own times have protected, 
and to those who have punished the abettors of misrule at home 
as well as abroad; to those who have counselled ignoble ease, 
or who have contended for vigorous resistance ; to those who 
have never foretold any thing but calamity to their country, yet 
see it prosperous almost beyond example; or those who have 
never despaired of the public safety and national glory, and are 
acknowledged as the cause of the one, and the promoters of the 
other. 

In their remarks on public affairs, the writers in the British 
Review are correct, and commendably loyal; they also manifest a 
due regard to moderation—a quality however which will not re- 
commend them to much of the public favour in these times, when 
nothing that does not run into violent extremes, or at least into 
palpable excess, can either attract or insure the continuance of 
public notice. ‘The principle, however, on which this publica- 
tion proceeds in its literary discussions, is preferable to that 
which pervades either of the other two—its basis evidently being 
impartiality and truth. We like the British for its benevolent 
motives and its general candid complexion; we praise the 
Quarterly for its firmness in the midst of alarming fluctuations, 
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and the services it must have done the country in supporting 
those by whom the country has been saved; we admire the 
Edinburgh for the spirit of enquiry which it has awakened 
throughout the kingdom ; and whilst we declare our abhorrence 
of many of its principles, we assure our readers that, of all 


profane books, this is the one with which we shall dispense the 
last. 
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Ar the close of a War, unavoidable in its commencement— 
more eventful in its progress—and more glorious in its result 
than any in which England has ever been engaged, the British 
Parliament has assembled, to apply its collective wisdom to the 
new order of things which a Peace purchased by such sacrifices 
as this country has been compelled to make, could not but pro- 
duce. With great propriety does the speech with which 
Parliament was opened, congratulate its members on « the re- 
storation of Peace to Europe ;” and ascribe that blessing, under 
Providence, to “ the intimate union that has happily subsisted 
between the Allied Powers ;” since to that, as is truly said, 
«¢ the nations of the Continent have twice owed their deliver- 
ance.” Having so owed it, nothing can be more natural — 
nothing more politic—nothing more just, than that the restorers 
should in concert take all due precautions against the interrup- 
tion of that peace, which it has cost such seas of blood, such 
heaps of treasure, to obtain. ‘The importance of maintaining 
the great alliance, and of cementing its bonds by every reason- 
able concession, is too evident to allow us, for a moment, to 
doubt that Parliament will justify the confidence reposed in it 
by the Prince Regent, and the country, by cordially co-operat- 
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ing in such proceedings as may be necessary for carrying into 
effect the measures necessary for the general welfare. 

Copies of the treaties into which his Majesty’s ministers have 
entered with the several allied powers, having been laid before the 
two houses, it will be their first duty to ascertain whether they 
answer the description given of them by Government, and whether 
the negotiators have, on good and justifiable terms, effectually 
surmounted every difficulty thrown in the way of a permanent 
settlement of the affairs of Europe. If they do answer that descrip- 
tion, and if the negotiators be found to have acted wisely, it 
will then be the duty of the two houses to devise the most 
prompt and efficacious means to enable Government to fulfil the 
engagements they have concluded. But for this purpose, the 
pecuniary resources of the country must be taxed to a much 
greater degree than an ordinary peace establishment could pos- 
sibly require. As welive, however, in extraordinary times, we 
must expect to be called upon for extraordinary exertions: and 
the main question will be, how those exertions can be made, so 
as to produce the greatest good to the community, with the 
least inconvenience to individuals. 

The Prince Regent’s speech informs us, that « the Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, and Revenue of the United Kingdom, are in 
a flourishing condition.” ‘This is cheering intelligence; and 
most sincerely do we wish that it may prove every way correct ; 
though, with respect to manufactures and foreign trade, we cannot 
but have our doubts.‘ But the speech contains another intima- 
tion, to which Parliament must have listened with no less satis 
faction; whilst in the name of the Regent it assures them, 
that they “ may rely on every disposition on his part to concur 
in such measures of economy, as nyay be found consistent with 
the security of the country, and with that station which we 
occupy in Europe.” Proud is that station—* high is the cha- 
racter, which this country has acquired amongst the nations of 
the world,” and we rejoice at both; and whilst we do so, we 
trust that neither will ministers forget the pledge they have thus 
publicly given; nor their opponents consider any expence un- 
necessary, that does not exceed the bounds thus fitly set to na- 
tional economy. But if we may judge from the complexion of 
the debazes which have already taken place, this is by no means 
likely to be the case. Ministers, however, seem to possess so 
decided a majority in both houses, and from the manner in 
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which they have conducted the war, stand so far above the Ope 
position in public opinion, that it will evidently be their own 
fault, if every measure called for by the exigencies of . the 
times be not adopted. Hitherto they have managed matters at 
their pleasure ; the address was carried in both houses, in the 
one without a division, and inthe other by a great majority. In 
the Lords, it was moved by the Marquis of Huntly, who avail- 
ed himself of so favourable an opportunity of paying the tri- 
bute of his applause to the consummate skill of the illustrious 
commander of our army on the Continent. Of those, who by 
a judicious and energetic application of the resources of the 
country, had enabled that illustrious commander to atchieve 
those deeds of glory, which have done so much honour to the 
country, his lordship also spoke in terms of high and merited 
approbation. He was seconded by Lord Calthorpe; and on the 
question being put, Lord Grenville, with a readiness and can- 
dour highly creditable to him, declared that « there was not 
one word either in the Speech or the Address, of which he did 
not cordially approve.” He very truly represented ¢ the re- 
storation of that Government in France, which it had been de- 
prived of by a military domination,” as by far the most likel 
means of continuing the peace so happily concluded, and made 
use of an expression, which conveys in a few words, the senti- 
ments, and points out the duty of every genuine patriot, name- 
ly, «that it was prominently his view and desire, that the 
country should meet its situation with fortitude and firmness.” 
These are the principles of the school in which his lordship was 
educated, and from which he can never swerve, without bring- 
ing an imputation on his superior judgment. ‘To their truth 
and justice, the Marquis of Lansdowne gave his tacit, though 
reluctant assent. But not so Lord Holland, of whose here- 
ditary prejudices, habitual associations, and declarations both 
public and private, we know too much to expect that he should 
think the overthrow of Buonaparte—the restoration of the 
SBourbons—and the precautions taken to guard against another 
counter-revolution, objects of imperious necessity. At the same 
time, like his deceased relative, of whose exploded political 
principles he is so tenacious, he was too’ well aware of the weak- 
ness of his party, (if party he can be said to have,) to expose 
them to a division, which could only show the insignificance of 
their number. 

In the Commons, things passed not quite so smoothly, but 
Ministers must have been satisfied with the result of this first 
trial of their opponents’ strength. ‘The address was moved b 

Sir Thomas Acland, in a speech, confessed, on all-hands, to be 
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equally marked by eloquence and moderation. He was second- 
ed by Mr. Methuen. Mr. Brand, the great champion of Par- 
liamentary Reform, was selected by his party as the fittest per- 
son to break the first lance. In a speech of some length, and 
manifesting more temper than we should have expected from 
him, he moved an amendment to the address, implying a cen- 
sure upon ministers for not having convened the Parliament at 
an earlier period, in order to lay before them the treaties, which 
had been entered into, and pledging the House ‘ without de- 
lay to take into its most serious consideration the state of the 
country.” 

Without stopping to comment on some crude enough no- 
tions which resulted from the inexperience of Lord John Russel, 
we proceed to state, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a declaration, which in the remainder of that evening’s 
debate, gave rise to much warm discussion, as it has since done 
throughout the country. We allude to the avowed intention of 
continuing the income tax, for a time, on the modified scale of 
5 per cent. On the odious principle of that tax, on the inqui- 
sitorial mode of its assessment, and the inequality of its pressure, 
there is but one opinion: ministers think just as ill of it as the 
opposition do. But the same necessity which was pleaded for 
its imposition, now warrants and justifies its continuance ; and if 
the urgent demands of this and other nations can be no other- 
wise supplied, than by either continuing this tax, or by resorting 
to a loan, injurious to public credit, or by levying imposts directly 
affecting the manufacturing ana trading classes of society, we 
see no other prudent course left than to submit as well as we 
can to a measure intended to be in force only till the accounts 
of the war be wound up. For the sake of a temporary relief, 
it would be highly improper either to add to our more perma- 
nent incumbrances, by the increase of the national debt; or to 
appropriate to the service of the year any portion of that accu- 
mulating fund set apart for the gradual extinction of this debt, 
and the intermediate security of the public creditor: but it 
would be more than improper, it would be a species of madness 
in parliament to incur, for the sake of removing a burthen, 
which we know we can bear, the awful risk of new wars and 
new revolutions. If, however, amongst the host of opponents 
to this measure, there be one, who can suggest any branch of 
trade—any of the luxuries of life, the increased taxation of 
which would be less severely felt than the income tax, at the 
same time that it yielded an equal revenue, he will render an 
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spair of any of those gentlemen being able to point out a fit 
substitute—nay, we doubt whether the views of their party 
would permit them to propose it to government, were it even in 
their power to do so.—Mr. Brougham, the new leader of the op- 
position, took, as was to be expected, an ample share in the de- 
bate. ‘The burthen of his speech was the depressed state of 
the agricultural interest;—the great improbability that those 
branches of revenue which depended on our home manufactures 
and foreign trade would be as productive in the next quarter as 
they had been in the last ;—the absolute necessity of the most 
rigid economy in every department, ‘from the establishment of 
the prince, down to the peasant,” and finally, by way of a little 
salt to season the whole leaven—a most violent tirade against 
the * grand trader in human flesh, the maker and master of 
slaves, Ferdinand, that most execrable and detestable tyrant, 
who now appeared more detestable than ever ; that tyrant whose 
lightest offence was that of being the usurper of his father’s 
throne.” For this sally of impassioned eloquence, the learned 
leader drew upon himself a polite, but pretty severe reproof 
from Lord Castlereagh. But this reproof, especially as it re- 
lated to their disposition to interfere with the internal regulations 
of foreign states, seems to have been worse than thrown away 
upon the party. . On the same evening we find Mr. ‘Tierney, in 
the true spirit of opposition, declaring, that ‘so long as he had 
being, one voice at least shall be raised against the atrocity of 
kings 5” and in the same amiable spirit Mr. Lambton a few days 
afterwards vehemently exclaimed against forcing upon nations 
‘a set of unprincipled tyrants, whether the Bourbons of France 
or the Bourbons of Spain.” Why all this vituperation of the 
rulers and proceedings abroad, we are at a loss to imagine, un- 
less it be that gentlemen, however ingenious, can find little or 
no solid ground of complaint at home. 

The arguments of the other members who addressed the 
house on the side of opposition, were of much the same cast 
with those employed by Mr. Brougham, deprecating the 
property tax, but proposing nothing in its stead, since they 
fully admitted with ministers the propriety of not touching the 
sinking fund ; lamenting the great depression of the agricultural 
interest, but looking to ministers alone for a remedy which they 
knew ministers could not devise : and dropping occasional hints 
of the vigilance of their future proceedings. Some of the evils 
which they lamented, or seemed to lament, were readily admitted, 
while satisfactory reasons were assigned for their origin ; the 
rest were rebutted and, in fact, proved not to exist. 
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The report of the address called up two respectable merchants» 
who both bore testimony to the depression under which the 
manufacturing and mercantile interest laboured ; and one of 
them (Mr. Baring) attributed the increase of our export duties 
entirely to the large quantity of goods shipped off to America, 
on the renewal of a trade which had been stopped for several 
years. These, he asserted, and Mr. Marryat admitted, had been 
sold at a loss of from 20 to 30 per cent.; so that though the 
revenue was a gainer, the merchants were considerable losers by 
the speculation. We fear that there is too much truth in this 
explanation : and whilst we fully agree with Mr. Baring in im- 
puting no blame to ministers for the existence of this distress, 
we place much reltance on the efforts of government to re- 
lieve it. 

The opposition seem determined to compensate for their 
weakness by their increased activity. ‘Their second regular at- 
tack upon ministers was made by the new leader Mr. Brougham, 
ina motion for the production of what he is pleased to call the 
Christian ‘Treaty, concluded between the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia, and the King of Prussia; and signed with their own 
hands: and because, truly, this treaty declares the sincere de- 
sire entertained by these monarchs, hereafter to act themselves, 
and to try to induce other states to act, upon the principles of 
good will towards the human race, this northern seer fancied he 
could discern beneath so fair a guise a new crusade against every 
thing anti-christian throughout the world. By his putting this 
construction upon the treaty, it has been shrewdly surmised that 
he might be under some personal apprehension for the safety of 
himself, and some of his associates in a certain unorthodox periy 
odical publication, with which he is said to be closely connected. 
But this is a sort of libel on the patriot member’s philanthropy. 
It was not for himself, but for the Turks that he feared; and 
so alarmed was he upon their account, that he really does not 
seem to have been left in the full possession of his usual facul- 
ties. For after having declared his apprehension of the real de- 
sign of a solemn league and covenant, so mysteriously concluded, 
he treats the occupation of the Ionian Isles by British troops, 
as a job, not unconnected with the ambitious projects of the 
northern powers ; whereas, of all our foreign possessions, these 
will be found among the most important as a means of maintaining 
the European balance of power. We add that if those powers 
have any plan upon the territories of the Porte, they acted most 
improvidently in confirming to us the protection of islands, the 
possession of which is so well calculated to frustrate that plan, 
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Completely foiled at this point, Mr. Brougham was equally 
unsuccessful in that to which he next directed his attention ; 
the production of a treaty alleged to have been entered into by 
Austria, France, and England, in January 1815, with a view to 
check the growing power of Russia. For it was obvious that 
this treaty (admitting that it ever existed) could have no pos- 
sible connection with the treaties before the house, and that the 
motion was made solely in the hope that it might either furnish 
some ground for censure on the ministry, or tend to excite some 
jealousy among the allies. | 

But it was in his next and grand attempt to attach odium to 
the ministry, that the rashness, the want of information, and the 
gross mis-statements of the new leader, weremost fully exposed. 
Heedless of the admonition given him by Lord Castlereagh, and 
to which we have already referred, he ventured to direct the 
attention of parliament to the propriety of a direct interference 
in the internal affairs of Spain, in behalf of the members of the 
late Regency and Cortes, whom he thought proper to repre- 
sent as little else than the mere creatures of Great Britain. In 
proof of this he asserted, that the Cortes wete assembled by the 
unwearied exertions of Lord Wellesley ; that all the members 
of the Regency had been selected in consequence of our interpo- 
sition ; and that, throughout the contest for the liberty of Spain, 
they had been our firm and most faithful allies. Ferdinand 
he represents to have entered Spain with a full determination 
to overthrow the power of the Cortes, to refuse to accept the 
constitution,and to carry into execution the treaty signed at Va- 
lency, by which he engaged with Buonaparte, whose prisoner 
he was, to remove the English troops from his territories. His 
entrance into his capital, and the subsequent arrest of several 
members of the existing government, were, he said, effected 
by troops in British pay, and commanded by a British officer ; 
and a considerable sum of money had been subsequently ad- 
vanced by us. In the mean while, as he alleged, no instruc- 
tions had been sent to Sir Henry Wellesley to remon- 
strate against the proceedings of the king, though all those who 
had unfortunately become the victims of his tyranny had been 
brought into distress, for the good faith which they had ob- 
served with us. ‘To these assertions, and to the arguments de- 
duced from them in support of the measure proposed, Lord 
Castlereagh replied in a speech of great length and much ability, 
giving the most luminous and satisfactory account of the recent 
transactions and present state of Spain, that has yet been sub- 
mitted to the public. He denied that the British government 
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was ever so identified with the Spanish Cortes as to be answer- 
able for any of their measures ; and in proof of this, he appealed 
tothe correspondence of Lord Wellesley, so triumphantly re- 
ferred to by Mr. Brougham; and shewed from it, that our in- 
fluence over the Cortes was so small that they could never bs 
induced to make exertions at ail adequate to the danger to which 
the people were exposed. ‘To shew that the Liberales, instead 
of forming, as was asserted, a British party, were directly 
the contrary, he selected two or three convincing proofs , 
ene of which was that at that eventful period of the war 
when the Duke of Wellington was about to entrench 
his army behind the lines of ‘forres Vedras, he thought it 
advisabie in the mean time to fix himself within the Spanish fron- 
tier; and that when he mentioned Cadiz as the most desirable 
position, the Cortes peremptorily refused him admission. The 
liberal, senseless, and perilous design of the leading members 
ofthis body to withdraw the command of the national troopsfrom 
the Duke, to whom their solemn vote had intrusted it, his lord- 
ship cited as another case in point ; and he added that it was only 
by a threat that His Grace wouldotherwise abandon the,command 
of the Spanish troops altogether, and contend with the Frenck 
with none but British soldiers, that the command was continued 
to him by the small majority of six votes. ‘The minority 
on this occasion, was principally composed of Liberales ; for it 
appears to have been to the nobility and clergy that we were 
indebted for the assistance we derived in the prosecution of the 
war. Onthe conduct of this party in the plenitude of their 
power, the noble secretary made some very pointed remarks, by 
reminding the house that they had cast into prison, and subse- 
quently sent into perpetual exile, without any trial, the gallant 
General Abasbal, for having written a pamphlet against them ; 
and that the whole government of Castile, for daring to remon- 
strate in his behali, were subjected to a similar punishment. 
Palafox, one of the bravest of their leaders, died in the dungeon 
ito which thev had thrown him; and the amiable Bishop of 
Oreuse, a member of their body, for refusing to subscribe to 
thew new-fangled doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, was 
deprived of his see, and compelled to take refuge in Portugal to 
save his life. ‘Uhese statements, one would think, are 
sulliciently strong to lessen the claims which the im- 
prisoned members of the Cortes have hitherto been supposed 
to possess alike on our humanity and our justice. Still it is evi- 
dent, that our government has been far from abandoning them 
to their fate without an effort to relieve them. On the return of 
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Ferdinand to his dominions, the British Ambassador, so far from 
having made no exertions whatever in their behalf, as has been 
asserted —acting on the known sentiments of his court, had inter- 
fered in every possible way; and had even refused to grant 
pec uniary aid until less rigorous methods were adopted towards 
them, and till some reasonable expr ctation should be held out to 
th .e nation at large, that the promise given by the King, to grant 
them a free government, would be re: leemed. So far from our 
money having furnished him with the means of taking the vio- 
bent measures he has done, the only sum advanced to him from 
April 1814, when he left Valency, to the Christmas tollowing, 
was only 4000 dollars for his table expenses on his journey, 
and even that was granted at the solicitation of one of the L’- 
berales ; all further assistance having been uniformly denied, 
until the pledges demanded by our ambassador should be given. 
His lordship further assured the House, that his Majesty’s go- 
vernment had so zealously taken up this business, that they had 
rather gone beyond the limits of their duty in the extent to 
which they had pushed their interference, than fallen short of 
its and that in this they had been supported by the four 
great powers of Europe, who had likewise instructed their 
ministers at the Court of Madrid to interfere to as great 
an extent as might be consistent with propriety. ‘Dhis in- 
formation, as might naturally be expected, was _ received 
in all quarters of the House with loud and repeated cheerings. 
But it was not alone on the conduct ate: by the Liberales 
tuwards this country, but on the general effect of their proceed- 
ings on the Spanish monarchy and nation, that his Lordship’s 
speech threw a new and unexpected light. It now appears 
very evident, that in their plans for reforming the Constitution 
of their country, these men were strongly tinctured with the 
revolutionary principles of the French Jacobins 5 and to their 
bold attempts to level all distinctions, by mixing themobles and 
clergy with the third estate; to their determi: tation not to ree 
admit Ferdinand to the throne of his ancestors, until he had 
recognised a doctrine never willingly recognised by Kings, and 
above all least paaate. to be admitted by Kings of the Castilian 
race, that the sovereignty is vested in the people ; all the cala- 
mities of Sp: “hs all the hardships they themselves have suffered, 
seem fairly to be ascribable. Spain is at least two centuries 
behind the rest of Europe in the recognition of enlightened and 
liberal principles, either of political science, or religious tolera- 
tion. ‘The promulgation, therefore, of doctrines like these, 
could not but produce a violent re-action: and though Ferdi- 
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nand, disavowing from first to last the treaty of Valency, en- 
tered Spain with a full determination to accept the Constitution, 
he found that Constitution so uncongenial with the feelings of 
the nation, that he resolved, probably with no great hesitation, 
to reject it. On Spanish affairs it is clear that we have long been 
grossly misled in England, by thinking too highly of a people, 
who are not only degraded in the scale of nations, but from 
every appearance, willing to remain so. ‘This also is very clear— 
that Ferdinand, whether a good monarch or a bad one, is not 
u npopular among those whom he 5 kj pe 

‘The masterly exposition given by Lord Castlereagh, com- 
pletely turned the tables on his adversary,. who complained 
grievously of having been caught in a trap: but he ought to 
have recollected that fair warning had been given him, not to 
expose himself to the risk of being caught. In excuse for the 
trouble he had given the house, he pleaded that he had not re- 
ceived due information from ministers, or otherwise, on the 
affairs of Spain. But he might have offered the same apology 
(his ignorance of the subje ct) when he called the attention of 
the house to the affair of the Christian Treat y: and in either 
case, a very small share of modesty would either have imposed 
silence on him, or have taught him a suitable degree of defe- 
rence to those in possession of competent knowledge. 

That this gentleman possesses considerable talents, no one will 
dispute. As a parliamentary speaker he may, perhaps, in the pre- 
sent day, be ranked somewhere in the first class; but there was a 
time which all of us well remember, when he would have maintained 
but a middle rank even in the second class. His matter is good ; 
his manner most u: — : In the preparatory studies of his 
profession he has acquired all the sophistry,—but his practice 
has not been sufliciently extensive to give him the requisite dex- 
terity of a lawyer. And were he to act by his clients on the 
circuit, as he has done by the Spanish Patriots in the House of 
Commons, the effect of his exertions would unquestionably be 
to draw the halter more tightly round their necks, as it 1s much 
to be feared he will be found to have done round the necks of 
some of the patriots whose cause he has espoused. In the com- 
position of his character, as in that of his predecessor, Mr. 
Whitbread, there is abundance of the /uriiter in re, but won- 
drous little of the swavtier in modo, for the leader of so hetero- 
geneous a body, as that whose movements he is to direct. Ot 
his want of proper caution, his precipitancy, and his deficiency 
of information on points on which he undertakes to instruct the 
public, the occurrences of the last two or three weeks furnish 
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substantial proofs. On a late occasion, even in his greatest 

eed, few of the band came to his rescue, except Mr. Bennet, 
the youthful Lord John Russel, and the cool soft-speaking 
Gencral Matthews. Mr. ' Tierney, it is true, said a few words 
for him, but did not seem he: wie in the cause: indeed it is very 
generally understood that he looks upon Mr. Brougham in the 


light of a rival, occupying a place to which he “himself has 
stronger claims. 


On foreign affairs, we shall now say but litthke—Wars and 
rumours of wars have happily cease d. There are, however, 
among us, as well as in Paris, factious persons who have been 
the unceasing admirers of the abandoned military despot whose 
glory is departe od; who are daily | giving vent to the most gloomy 
forebodings of the speedy pouring fi rth of a vial more ch: arged 
with wrath than any whose dregs have yet been drained on ‘the 
most rebellious nations of the earth. But they are heard, rather 
than heeded ; and are supposed to ‘pe ak fully as much from 
what they wish, as from what they fear. They often remind 
us of one thing which nobody doubts—that France is far from 
tranquil, and that there are thousands in that country who 
would be glad to join in rekindling the flame of war. And 
after more than twenty years of anarchy and confusion, 
after the tone that has been given to the manners and character 
of the people by an imposing military despotism, we should 
indeed have been much surprised, had it now been otherwise. 
But the French King and his government, grossly calumniated 
as they have been and still are, by English as well as French 
politicians, are at length taking measures which promise event« 
ually to produce public security, and to yield satisfaction to 
every individual, who wishes for peace and confidence and good 
order. With the blessing of an English Constitution, and the 
aid of the monarch’s virtues, their success may safely be reck- 
oned upon, And it is strange that so many of the French as 
well as of ourselves do not see and admit the necessity of sup- 
porting the only family who have a legitimate claim to the 
throne of France, were it for no other reason, than to avert the 
mischiefs that would inevitably follow their expulsion. Have 
the late revolutions, and their indescribable horrors, read no 

convincing lessons in their ears, that some of them should take 
such pains to re-light that torch of dissension which could not fail 
to consume both the altar and the throne ranting for a moe 
ment that the present family were dey neti whom, let us ask, 
would the discontented place upon the throne? Napoleon the 
Great is too safély immured in his sea-girt isle to have it in his 
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power to gratify their eo ; and Nepoleon the Little is, we 
should imagine, too busily e gaged in spinning his top, to have 
any incl iio to tuke a journ y to Vrance to ‘ign over a race 
of shuttlecocks, even were his gral Gfatl er so ind lulvent as to 
sllow him to visit that country. ‘lo which of the exiled mar- 
shals—to which of the revelurion ry tr.itors would the common 
consent of his companions ‘n iniquity, and his foreign edmirers, 
yield the pre-eminence r It requ res much less of the provhetic 
spirit than these gentlemen pretend to be endowed with, to 
prognosticate, that if another revolution should take plece in 
France, as th ‘y woul ld fain 3 rsuade us will by and by be the 
case, it must issue in the devoctation of her fields, the burning 
of her villages, the eae 1 of her towns and cities, and 
the complete dismemberme tt of her oe Let her prc tended 
riends then beware how they continue to © cry havoc and let 
élin the dogs of war!” The g.me may prom ise to be enter- 
ta‘ning, and even prontable to some of them; but the very 
existence of a great and powerfu 1 Kinudom—the happiness of 
millions of lum, in beings wil be the stake. 
{t is not solely by our newspuper writers at home but by our 
travellers cial: that these d anverous sentiments are broached 
— kept alive. It is on information derived from the latter, 
that the former found their arguments, and put forth their 
garbled, exaggerated, and mischievous statements of the pro- 
ceedings of foreign governments and nations. We have 
long been aware that, in every part of the Continent much 
visited by our countrymen, the licence they have Bren 
to their ton: gues, i commenting on the proce: —_ of the g 
vernment under whose prote ‘ction they were living, has + 
such, as, to employ a very homely phrase, to r aler their room 
much more desirable than their company. We are therefore 
far from sorry that one of these povernments has at length 
taken the resolution to visit this imprude nce, by orde ring such 
a3 may be guilty of it to withdraw from its c apital a and domin- 
ions. ‘he first instance of this justice rendered to itself by the 
French government, is remarkable; the individual on whom 
their suspicion has fallen, being no less a personage than one of 
the Scottish nobility—Lord Kinnaird, as all the world knows ; 
and as his lordship has published a statement of his case, we 
shall notice, though slightlv, the circumstances that seem to 


have occasioned bis removal Toten Paris. The charge preferred 


:zainst his lordship by the person who so ably fills “the respon- 
sible situation of Prefect of the Police, is that « there had been 
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observed an ill will in his conversation and correspon — + 
wards the government of France, which rendered his stayin the 
capital disagreeable to the Ministers : that he was in the habit 
of seeing and giving protection to persons in disgrace, a prac- 
tice, w! hich confirmed them in their di etermination to insist on 
his dep rture. He then,” adds his lordship, «* argued at length 
spon the right, which every government has to protect it: self 
by sending away foreigners, and, = our Alien Bill, jue- 
tified the measure by the example of England.” But he need- 
ed no example taken from this or any other country, to Justi ity 
a proceeding founded on principles of general policy, the sound. 
ness of which must be evident to “every reflecting mind. Even 
ord Kinnaird himself does not dispute the right ; but merely 
calls in question the grounds upon w hich it was ‘enfore d against 
him. Admitting the truth of his own representation of his 
case, he never said, did, or wrote, any thing that ought to 
give umbrage to the French Government. He could not be 
« so indifferent to life and liberty, as to have hazarded the 
public expression of any political opinions whatever, under a 
government which has annihilated the Liberty of the Press, 
which has revived Penal Statutes, known only in the worst perieds 
of the Monarchy, which fosters a spirit of Proscription and 
Persecution, familiar to the blackest epochs of the Revolution ; 
which already counts nineteen thousand Prisoners for State 
Ojfences ; and which, by a liberal interpretation of the Act of 
Ai mnesty, seems inclined to satisfy the passions of all its crea- 
tures.’ Whata catalogue of wrongs and vices is here! It has 
probably been drawn up in London; but it was, no doubt, con- 
ceived, expressed, and commented upon in Paris, in the hear- 
ing of seve oral persons, in different places, and on various occa- 
sions: and if it was, might not the commentaries, in a place 
pote espionage is so general, be overheard and reported with 
more or less aggravation to the government ? Nothing is more 
likely than this; and nothing would have argued greater weak- 
ness in the French government, than to have listened to such re- 
ports without animadverting on the conduct of those who had 
given rise to them. Again, admitting, as we do, that Lord K. 
neither said nor did in Paris any thing which in Ais opinion 
ought to have given umbrage towards the French government, 
or which in his conscience he thought wrong towards any go- 
vernment ; yet one would like to know whether he, as is very cee 
tomary with the English who are in Paris, did not occasional! 
deliver his sentiments on the affairs of Europe with that sort of 
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freedom, which we all, without thinking ourselves blamee 
able, use in this country. Did he ever say that the French 
Revolution was a glorious event—that the victory at Genappes 
was exhilarating to the friends of freedom—that the allied 
powers acted culpably in meddling with the affairs of France for 
the sake of restoring the Bourbons—and that the members of 
that illustrious House are not a bit wiser than many other peo- 
ple, and none of them to be put in comparison with the great 
prince Napoleon? ‘These, and many things like these, might be 
said either publicly or privately in London, without being cen- 
sured, But an Englishman, who should say such things in 
Paris, must know that they would give offence, and ought to be 
punished for his presumption; if he was not aware of the 
chance there was of their giving offence, he must be a fool, and 
ought to be despised for his folly. We proceed for the present, 
TT on supposition, not having had an opportunity of making 
ourselves sufficiently acquainted with this interesting business. 
But before we go to press again, we will look carefully into it, 
and shall be happy if we can contribute any thing to the justi- 
fication of the nobleman who is implicated in it. Indeed, his 
letter to Lord Liverpool will then be regularly before us as a sub- 
ject of criticism; and let us hope the minister’s reply also, in 
defence of the well-known candour and moderation of the 
English whigs. ‘The Prussians, the other day, seemed to feel no 
wish to enjoy the good opinion of the Parisians: most of our 
countrymen in France have however unifornily appeared desirous 
to cultivate their good opinion ; so that we were hurt at the idea 
of the French Minister of Police having it in his power to tell 
the world that he had been forced to send a British subject of 
distinction out of the French territory for misconduct. 
Lord Kinnaird severely reprobates the close confinement of 
Sir Robert Wilson and his two coadjutors, and calls the mode 
of examining them by interrogatories @ forture : he should have 
recollected, or, if he is ignorant of the facts, should have in- 
formed himself, that our own police magistrates and justices of 
the peace, uniformly deny freedom of access to a prisoner, 
previous to his final commitment for any the most trifling felony, 


wherever they conceive that the interests of justice weed be 


advanced by sucha prohibition, And with respect to the exam- 


ination by interrogatory, is it necessary his lordship should be 
reminded that this method universally prevails, wherever the 
Civil Law forms the basis of the municipal jurisprudence of 
@ country, which is much more the case in France than in Eng~ 
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tand 5 and that even here it is a mode of procedure daily resorted 
to by the courts of equity, and by those ecclesiastical, and ma- 
ritime tribunals, whose processes can be traced to the same 
origin ? 

His Lordship says of his friend Mr, Bruce, that, ‘ generous 
<¢ minds, in all times and in all countries, will sufficiently ap- 
‘‘ preciate the motives of his conduct.” On this compliment, 
we have only one observation to make, namely, that it is ver 
fortunate for Mr. Bruce and his companions, that the criminal 
code of France isa great deal milder than our own, In this 
case it admits only of an imprisonment of trom two to 
five years; but, im a similar case with us, the accused 
would most certainly upon their conviction, have been 
sentenced as principal ‘Traitors, (for in High Treason our law 
knows of no accessaries) to be hung, drawn, and quartered. 
Nay, had the only person throughout the whole transaction, whose 
motives and conduct deserve either admiration or compassion, 
been proceeded against at all, for her share in the rescue of a 
condemned Traitor, our Judges would have pronounced no 
lighter sentence upon her than that, “she should be drawn 
«(on a hurdle) to the place of execution, there to be hanged by 
‘«‘ the neck till dead.” Within these five and twenty years she 
would have been sentenced to be burnt alive! We repeat then, 
that instead of complaining of the hardship of their case, 
Lord Kinnaird’s friends may consider themselves extremely for- 
tunate in the choice which they have made of a country, for 
the display of their new system of Knight-errantry. We assert 
without fear of contradiction, that there is not another country 
in the world in which their punishment would have been so 
light. 

Here then we close, for the present, our remarks upon a letter 
that has occupied much of the public attention. We cannot, 
however, do it without expressing our most serious apprehen- 
sions, that the strong disposition displayed by our countrymen, 
both at home and abroad, unduly to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of other countries, has already operated in excitin 
a jealousy in foreign powers, highly prejudicial to our political 
and commercial interests. In France and Spain this is notori- 
ously the case; and, as the feeling is gradually diffusing itself 
over other parts of the Continent, it is difficult to say where the 
evil will stop, unless the disposition which has given rise to it 
be speedily checked, as now in France, by the strong arm of the 
Law. ‘lo a commercial country, like ours, it may be injurious 
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beyond all calculation. We rejoice, therefore, that the Protes- 
tant Society has publicly announced its intentions of declining 
all further interference with the concerns of their brethren in 
France, who seem neither to have asked, nor accepted, their 
proffered assistance. We cannot help observing that their 
sending circular letters to parts of France, in which no moles- 
tation whatever had been offered tothe free exercise of the rights 
of Conscience, was, to say the least of it, very indecorous. For 
the Ministers of the ‘Three Denominations of Dissenters as a 
body, we have 2 high respect, but we are not without suspicion 
that the gross misrepresentations by which we ourselves were 
at first deceived, may have led them to act without that 
circumspeciion that should constantly have guided them in the 
delicate task they undertook. 


20th February. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER 
OF 
ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE, 


** The Conductors of the AuGUSTAN REVIEW request 
" scientific and literary men, and also Editors and Pub- 
lishers, to favor them with authentic information relative 
to snceaeicdla discoveries, and improvements in Arts and 
Sciences; Notices of works preparing for publication, and 
of those recently published; which will be thankfully re- 
ceived and communicated to the public in the subsequent 


Number, if sent to the publisher (post paid) before the 20th 
of the month. 


I, 
INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ann IMPROVEMENTS, tn 
ARTS anv SCIENCES. 


Fire-damp. 


Sucu has been the rapidity, and we hope the efficacy, of in- 
ventions for preventing the recurrence of those fatal accidents 
vhich have so frequently happened of late in Coal Mines, (See 
our Vol. 1. p. 855), from this cause, that we have been in!uced to 
extract the following article from No. 12. of the Pail. Mag. 

1 order to afford our readers a connected view of the whole ; fully 
actuated that our endeavours to give greater publicity to that 


paper are perfectly coincident with the views of the learned and 
philanthropic Editor of that work. 


* The friends of humanity will rejoice that means have at 
length been devised, which promise effectual security against the 
recurrence of those dreadful explosions of fire-damp in coal- -mines, 
which have oceurred so often within these few years. 

‘* ina recent volume of the Philosophical ‘Fransactions an ae- 
caunt is given of Dr. Clanny’s lamp contrived for this purpose. 
Wweneed not here repeat the nature of the construction. It is but 

sestice to say, that it was very ingenious, and with proper care 


‘ 


dod mantgement seemed cal ulated to answer the desired end: 
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nor could we allow the objections that have been urged against it, 
on the score of complexity, to have such force as to prevent its 
adoption—if more simple and equally efficacious means had not 
since been devised. 

“ Ata late meeting of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
at Newcastle, a paper was read, describing a new lamp invented 
by Dr, Murray of Edinburgh, intended to prevent explosions. It 
is described as a close lamp furnished with a flexible tube reaching 
to the floor of the mine (See dug. Rev. No. ix.)—on the principle 
that the inflammable gas, being lighter than the atmospheric air, 
will be found to occupy the higher station; but in fact, the fire- 
damp is often disengaged from below ; ; which is a sufficient objec- 
tion (were there no other) to the use of this amp. 

“ Another lamp invented by W. Brandling, Esq. was also ex- 
amined by the Society, which, if there were now any necessity, 
mighi be used for exploring dangerous places with safety. The 
azote disengaged by the combustion’ is drawn out by double bel- 
lows connected with the top; and fresh air in consequence rushes 
in through a flexible tube attached to the bottom of the lamp, and 
of sufhcient length to reach a current of pure air. 

“Jn our last we gave a brief account of Sir H. Davy’s safe- 
lamp, (See Aug. Rev. No. ix.) and in our present number we have 
been enabled to lay his communication to the Royal Society, in an 
entire state, before our readers—a circumstance that will prove 
gratifying to several correspondents, who had expressed great 
anxiety to have such information on the subject as might enable 
them to apply it to practice, 

“ We have been favored with a description of another safe- 
lamp, also inserted in the present number, invented by a Mr. 
Stephenson, of Killingworth Colliery. In priuciple it is somewhat 
similar to Sir H. Davy’s, and, considered as the invention of a mau 
of humble pretensions, has considerable merit, though much in- 
ferior in cousiruction to Sir lumphry’s. It is rather a curious 
coincidence, that two lamps at all approximating each other in the 
means resorted to for obtaining the desired object, should have 
been brought forward by different inventors; for we have every 
reason to believe that Mr. Stephenson’s as well as Sir H. Davy’s 
invention was perfectly original, The experiments with Mr. 


Stephenson’s lamp are, to a certain extent, satisfactory; but, if 


- have rightly understood the communication of our correspond- 
, the absolute sate ty of the lamp was not proved by them ; for 
cae fire-damp appears to have been thrown ito it, whic h we 
know does extinguish flame; whereas an explosive mixture should 
have been thrown in. 
** We have seen Sir Humphry’s lamp. He has succeeded in 
bringing it to a state of absolute security. ‘This we saw proved by 
4 variety of experiments, in which the most explosive: mixtures 


ee 


ee 
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that could be formed were thrown into it, and the effect invariably 
was, the extinetion of the flame. [tis impossible to conceive any 
lamp more easy to be kept in order, while at the same time it is as 
: simple as any common portable lamp. 

‘Thus have the public been put in possession of a contrivance 
which was long a desideratum, and which, not many months ago, 
was ranked among those objects which, however desirable, could 
hardly be hoped to be attained.” 

Voltaic Electricity. 

M. Dobereiner having subjected mercury in contact with water 
to the voltaic action, al obtained an amalgam of that metal and 
hydrogen, at the negative poll, (See our No. for October last); 
Anprew Crosse, Esq. has carefully repeated the experiments, 
and varied them in almost every possible way. An account of his 
experiments has been inserted in the 2: 2th No. of the Phil. Mag. 
from which we have extracted the following results : — 

“ From the foregoing experiments I venture to draw the follow- 
ing conclusions: that the change in the mercury from a fluid toa 
more solid substance, when in contact with the positive poll, 
simply occasioned by the metal being onided, which oxygen unites 
with the hivdrogen trom the negative wire when touching it, and 

stores ji to its tlaiditv. "That ‘this is proved by its being ditheult 
or impossible to fix the mere ury under a fluid, which has power 
rapidly to dissolve the oxide formed. ‘That phosphorus and sul- 
puur are still simple substances, and have no metallic base ; that 
carbon has never been metallized, as in that ease it would in all 
probability form an amalgam with the mercury under naptha, in- 
stead of being deposited in its state of powder. ‘That consequently 
ammonia, the fixed alkalies and lime, are the only substances men- 
tioned in this course of experiments which contain a metallic base.” 


Electricity of the Earth and Atmosphere. 


On this subject, Fz. WALKER, Esq. in the continuation of his 
“ New Outlines of Chemical Philosophy,” published in the Phil. 
Mag. observes, that the electricity of the earth is as variable as 
that of the at: nosphere ; but as his experiments on this subject 
amount only to about two thousand, he thinks they are not sufficient 
to determine the quantity of it. He, bowever, observes, that 
when the earth is very dry, it contains very little electricity, but 
after heavy rains, it is generally strongly electrified. 

Philosophers entertain ditlerent opinions relative to the manner 
in which water and electricity ascend into the atmosphere; and on 
this meteorological question, Mr. Walker remarks—* The electri- 
cal spark being passed through the atmospheric air, light and heat 
are produced, which shows us the nature of combustion; but when 
it is passed through water, two gases are formed. The elements of 
heat and water produce oxygen gas, the elements of light and water 
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produce hydrogen gas, water being their common basis: conse- | 
quently, by the attraction between the water on the surface of the | 
eronnd, and the electricity in the carth, oxygen and liydrogen gases | 
are found, and become atmospheric air. L arge quantities of water 

and electricity are thus carried up into the atmosphere from the | 
surface of the ground in a short time.” 


Electrical Conducior. 


PRoressor HILDEBRANDT has recently made a set of experi- 
ments to ascertam which metal, when attached to the extremity of 
the prime conductor of an electrical machine, sends ctf the greatest 
visible stream of light. The metals he tried were all mace into 
cones with blunt points, and were fixed to the top of a brass rod 
attached to the upper part of the prime conductor. The following 
is the order of the metals, according to the quantities of light they 
emitted, commenciug with that which afforded the greatest, and 
terminating with that which emitted the least light. 


Antimony, Bismuth, lron, 

Gold, } Copper, Lead, 
Nickel, Tin, Soft Steel, 
Silver, Zinc, Hard Stee}. 
Brass. 


Alkaline and Earthy Salts. 


A correspondent has addressed a communication to Mr, Tilloch, 
(See Phil. Mag. No. 2 2.) on the Solubility of Alkaline ane 
Earthy Salts, as affected by an excess of acid; in the course o: 
which he observes, that “ Students naturally conceive that the 
bases of soluble salts are soluble in the acids which form these 
combivations—this very estensive error may include the whole 
class of salts; but as in this I allude to acids of the usual specitic 
gravity, it is alone the permanent and efllorescent salts, which are 
precipitated by them.”—'The following are this writer's statements 
on this subject; viz. 

Deliquescent Salts, 


‘ Maenesia 
Lime i ‘iol : 
Muriaies < Magnesia, Nivates< 
Ammonia, 
Alumina. : , 
Alumina. 


Sulphate, Alumina, 
Are not precipitated either on the addition of their acids of the , 
usual specific gravity to a saturated solution, or an addition of the 
dry base to its acid. 


Permanent and Efflorescent Salts. 


Potass, Potass, 

Soda, Soda 

AIuriates Ammonia, Nitrates urwies 
Barytes, troatia 
Strontian. 


Strontian, 
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Soda, 
Sulphates Maguesia, 
Ammonia, 
Are not precipitated either on the addition of their acids to a satu- 
rated solution, or by throwing the dry base on its ac nd. 

The author then observes, “ Metallic salis are also subject to 
similar changes. We see then, that salts in general, alkaline, 
earthy, and metallic, partake with barytes of the property of being 
precipitated under simuar cireumstances by their respective acids ; 
and generally, according to the greater or less solubility of salts in 
water, they are precipitated by their acids more or less concen- 
trated.” 

New Triple Salt. 
ER, an apothecary of Carlsruhe, having evaporated 
the liquid that remained after the preparation of muriatic acid from 
amixiure of sulphuric acid and common salt, which he had ren- 
dered as tree as possible from the eystals of “Soda it contained, 
procured a salt possessing the following properties : 


Mr. Gric 


It ec: y- ired in transparent rect incul: ir oblong or square tables, 
froin the size of one- fourth to one-half-of an inch, and one- third 
of a line in thickness. ome sinalle rysti ils also appeared nearly ot 


acubical fora. Its taste was Ci oling, ane f similar to that of sul- 

phate of soda; and it did not efHoresce. It dissolved if twice 

Hs weight of water, at the temperature of 68°; and when the solu- 

tion became cool, crystals of common sulphate of soda were 

deposited. Analysis gave for the component parts of this salt, 
Sulphuric acid ceeesecececeee ceeeeeeeee 23°800 
Muriatic acids «ccccc cccccgveccce cocces 0°176 
Sada@ cee vesescrsrseesecssssesessssess [R594 
Water of crystalization «+++ cesses sevece 57°500 


100°000 
Sea Water. 


Mr. Pari, @ very able chemist of Kiel, has careers 
? . o . . ’ > 
tue waters of the Baltic, which wash the coasts of Germany at 
that town, and obtained the following re sults. The specific gravity 


ef the water was 1°O14; aud 100 grains of it contained, 


Carbonate of magnesia ceeeescececececeee O95 
Muriate of magnesia ++ seeeee cece ceeeeeee 1°95 
Murinte of lime cceccosecececcocecs cesees 0°07 
Sulphate of lime cocccoececesececoceseee O'34 
Sulphate of maguesiaescecceerceeseesecee 2:00 
Common Ball -ccecccsesccseresssessceee 13°08 
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He also shows that muriate of lime and sulphate of magnesia 
are not incompatible salts, as has commonly been supposed ; but 
that they may exist together im solutions sufficiently diluted with 
water. Dr. Murray, of Edinburgh, also arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion, from his analysis of the waters of Dunblane and Piteaithly. 


Boilers for Steam of High Pressure. 


T. GItt, Esq. states in the Phil. Mag. tor December last, that 
Mr. Trevithick, who first brought thie high pressure engines lito 
use, contrived several methods for preventing such accidents as 
lately occurred in Well-street, Goodman’s-tields. Mr. G. observes, 
that, “ in the first place, he proposed enclosing the safety-valve in 
such a manner, that no one could get access to it, to increase the 
load beyond that intended ; and secondly, in addition to the re- 
curved tube with mercury (which can be adjusted with precision to 
any pressure intended to be employed, and will blow out before 
the steam, when the pressure rises even a single pound higher) he 
drilled a hole in the boiler, which he plugged up with lead, 
such a height from the bottom, that the boiler could never boi! 
dry, without exposing the lead to be melted; and consequently, 
making an opening fer the steam, which, by its escape mito the fire 
extinguishes it. 

This contrivance is calculated to prevent the bursting of the 
boiler, by forcing cold water into it, when allowed by carelessness 
to become dry, and to get red hot. Metal plugs should always be 
riveted into such boilers. They should be made of a fusible mix- 
ture, that will melt whenever the contents of the boiler attain a 
certain degree of heat. This should never be omitted, even when 
the boiler is of the best form, which certainly is that contrived by 
Mr. Woolf.” As some of these safeguards: appear net to be so 
generally known as they deserve to be, we should be glad if om 
insertion of them in this place shouid draw the atteution of those 
who make use of such bouers, to the precautions which are abso- 
lutely necessary fur the safety of all those concerned in their en- 
ployment. 

Alcornoque. 


A new medical substance has recently been brought from Mar- 
tinique to Germany. It is the root of an unknown plant, which 
the Indians eall \lcornoque. Dr. Rein of Leipzig has analyse d it 
and found it to contam the following constituents : viz. 


CHUM coer cece enrese rece ceceesesseeees (IDS 
Saponaceous Matter sere seereeeecseeeess O'102 
Resin «ccccs ccccce coccce cecccscceccess O'O054 
Volatile matter ++eeas eccccecsrcceesesee (P36 
Fibrimsscces coeeceeseerevesecesecevess (NF 


‘Trace of turtaric acid @eeeeeeeesr teens 


1*QO0U 


? recat iia econ 


Ne 
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Pollen of Tulips. 


Turoporre Von Grorruus has lately anelysed the pollen of 


tulips, and found 26 graims of it to contain the following ingre- 
dients : 


Grains, 
Fibrous vegetable albumen++eeee ceeecececececeee Y 
Dried vegetable albumen — s+eeesereseceeceesess 7 
Soluble vegetable albumen++++es seeeee sees reccee 4d 
Malate of lime with some malate of magnesia eeeees S4 
Mattie acid eore eee eee cee eseeeeeee ee eees CSS Be 
Malate of amimonia 
Nitre eoeeee cee eee > OOOO OR COSHH HEHEHE OHO SEES rk 
Filciy ‘icsudoepie | 


Hlydrophobia. 


A successful case in the treatment of this disorder by Llood- 
letting, has lately occurred in Germany. A young woman had been 
bitten in the foot by a dog, and the wound bied a little; four davs 
after which, she felt herself unwell; and on the 8th day Dr. Voge ol- 
sang of Goerlitz opened a vein, but the blood stopped flowing 
when about eight ounces had been taken. ‘The Doctor conceiving 
that the effect of blood-letting in this disorder very probably con- 
sisted in the collapsus vasorum, occasioned by a sudden evacuation, 
he caused a large orifice to be made, and 29 or 30 ounces flowed 
in a considerable stream ; when the patient fainted, notwithstaud- 
ing the use of sal-ammoniac.’ When recovered she was caused to 
swallow a calomel powder, we about a quarter of an ounce of 
mercurial ointment was rubbed on her throat. About a quarter of 
wn hour afterwards she fell into a gentle sleep, and on waking felt 
sreat weakness, accompanied with a violent head-ache; and 
vomited a great quantity of phlegm. About eight minutes after 
this, she ate a slice of bread and butter, and drank a dish of coffee, 
and by the 30th day she was quite recovered. 


Eatable Nests. 


Those nests which are built by the Airundo esculenta, in some of 
the East India islands, and are in such great esteem, as articles of 
luxury, in China, have been analysed by M. DoBEREINER; and 
found to be composed of the following substances : viz. 

Mucus. Albumen. A trace of gelatine. A peculiar substance, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and most other re-agents, beart 
some resemblance to fibrin; but constituting in fact a distinct 
animal body. Of this the greatest part of the nest is composed. 
it swells, becomes transparent aud gelatinous like tragacanth, when 
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Ma boiled or digested in water. Common salt. Soda. Lime, and 
we iron. 

4 Gunpowder, 

fy A new method of manufacturing gunpowder has been invented 
f. ia France. The invention is ascribed to M. Champy ; the method 
4 


of making the powder has not been made public. The grains are 
} spherical and about the size of swan-shot, well glazed and cou- 


i posed of concentric coats. It is said to be manufactured for muci: 
} less than common powder, and to burn at least six times more 
8) rapidly. 

| { Meteorology. 
i The following results are given by Mr. Luke Howard, from the 
d 


93rd of November to the 22nd of December, inclusive, viz. 


Winds variable, but with a larger proportional of northerly than 
usual at this period. 


Barometer. 


Greatest height @ee@eereereevaeeeee eeeetaee 50°58 inches 
Least height «+++ +scccaes ereeeeesesee 28°85 
Mean of the period++re+- seeeceseeeeees 29830 


Thermometer. 


Greatest height-++++++eeseceeceecccsers 53° 
Least height +++++ssecccecccccecececacs 93° 
Mean of the period eoeses seoeeeeeseeses 35°96" 


Mean of the Hygrometer seseeseesecess 80° 
Rain which fell. -cccessscedeseevccccess 2°12 ineh. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Tse Biographical Dictionary; volume xxv. Edited by Alex. 
Chalmers, F.S.A. 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

The Life of James the Second, King of England, &c. eollected 
out of memoirs writ of his own hand, together with the King’s a4- 
vice to his son, and his majesty’s will. Published from the original 
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Stuart Manuscripts in Carlton-House. By the Rey. J. S. Clarke 
LL.B. F.R.S. historiographer to the King, chaplain to the house- 
Lold, and librarian to the Prince Regent, 2 vols. 4to. 61. 6s. bds. 


EDUCATION, 


Caroline Lismore; or the Errors of Fashion, a tale. By Miss C, 
\. Mant, (author of Ellen, or the young Godmother.) Illustrated 
by a highly finished copper plate frontispiece, price 3s. Gd. bound. 

La Bagatelle; intended to introduce children of three or four 
years old, to some knowledge of the French Language. A new 
edition, in 2 vols. price 3s. 

A new Introduction to the French Language ; being au abridg- 
ment of the Grammar of M. de Levizac, comprising an analysis of 
the verbs, with a complete set of introductory exercises. By A. 
Piequot, author of Elements of Ancient and Modern Geography. 
}2mo. price 2s. Gd. bound. 


FINE ARTS. 


A Popular Account of St. Paul’s Cathedral, including the expla- 
nations of the monumental designs by the respective artists, and 
other interesting particulars; compressed in a portable form for 
the convenience of strangers visiting the cathedral, and embellished 
with a correct ground plan. Svo. price 1s. sewed. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The New Geography; or, an Introduction to Modern Geogra- 
hy ; in question and answer: compiled from the best authorities, 
sud contaming the arrangements concluded by the Congress ut 
Vienna in the year 1815. By Williain Jillard Hort. Price $s. bound. 

Practical Geography ; in a series of exercises, illustrative of the 
seography of all the countries in the civilized world: with twenty- 
hve coloured outline maps, and a copious appendix of the chief 
places. By Miss Cleobury, of Nottingham. imperial 4to. 11. 15s. 
boards, 


LAW. 


_A Treatise on the Law of Scotland respecting Tithes, and the 
Stipends of the Parochial Clergy. With an appendix, containing 
various illustrative documents, not before published. By John 


Connell, Esq. advocate procurator for the church of Scotland, 
) vols. Svo. price 2l. 2s. boards, 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 


The first number of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, price il. 1s. 
small paper, and 2, 2s, large paper copies.—The subscription to 
this work will be open until the ist of April at the above prices ; 


aftur which, such copies only as belong to deceased subscribers ean 
be sold, at 11. 3s, em, and 2. 6s, large paper. 


Co Correspondents. 


We feel much obliged to S.W. X. Z. of a neighbouring 
island, for his friendly suggestions, and beg he will accept our 
cordial thanks. He will by and by find that his letter to Mr. 
Gisborne has neither been neglected nor misapplied ; and we 
shall be happy to be favoured with his sentiments on the subject 


to which he refers, through the channel which he himself 
points out. 


Tue letter which Mr. Fearn has addressed to us, appears, on 
a second perusal, to require only a very short notice. As an 
eitire stranger to us, we could not mean to do him en injury ; 
and if he really thinks that we have done injustice to his work, 
we beg to assure him that we thought when we wrote, «nd still 
think, very differently. We spoke the honest truth to the very 
best of our judgment, when we asserted that his language was 
iil adapted to philosophical disquisitions, being neither poetry nor 
prose ;-—that his principles were obscure, and his argument not 
very logical; and that he spoke familiarly of Newton, Locke, 
and other philosophers, but seemed an utter stranger to the 


habits of profound reflection and close reasoning by which their 
writings are distinguished. 


—~- 
a 


We have received a very indignant letter from Mr. George 
Walker, author of the « Battle of Waterloo.” After accusing us 
of “ infanious representation,” and ‘ wilful falsehood,” he adds ; 
‘«‘ This fellow having some private point to serve in wishing to 
‘< injure the sale of my book ; tacitly knowing it was not to be 
‘«‘ decried by his observations, and not daring to make a fair 
«‘ quotation which would speak for itself, had recourse to this 
“ dirty trick, fit only for the meanest mind.” 

Had Mr. Walker addressed us with any thing like good tem- 
per, and good manners, we should readily have apologized for 
the trifling and unintentional error that was committed at page 
793, of the 8th No. of the Augustan Review—not Augustine 
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as he whimsieally intitles it——We should have replied, that it 
was our intention to quote the stanzas in question as insulated 
verses, but through mistake they were printed as a connected 
quotation. And itis by our having thus altered the arrangement 
of his graphic description of the charge led on by Sir T. Picton, 
that Mr. Walker accuses us of having wished to injure the sale 
of his book—and we are sorry enough to have done so, when 
we reflect that (according to him) “this little poem may 
«« descend to posterity, when the incidents of this unparallelled 
«‘ battle will be only matter of history.” 

But what can have led Mr. George Walker to imagine, that 
we had some private point to serve in wishing to injure the sale 
of his book ? he needed not to regard us as rival competitors in 
the “ Field of Waterloo.” We have felt no sort of ambition to 
hack and hew the armour of the Cuirassiers; to display our 
jagged sword with an ecce signum ; or ‘¢to split the ear asun- 
‘¢ der, with gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder.” 
In proof of our disinterestedness, we shall now gratify the pub- 
lic with some fresh specimens of Mr. George Walker’s poetic 
powers, beginning with the speech of Napoleon*before the bat- 
tle; which as it is not yet “ matter of history,” will not prove 
unacceptable to those who are anxious to know all the particu- 
lars of that memorable day. 

“ *Now!’ cried Napoleon, ‘on this nizht, 
Brussels st:all pillaged be, 


If you cut up those Englishiucn, 
Or drive them to the sea. 


Rather would I annihilate, 
And utterly tread down 

Yhese English, whom [ inly hate, 
Than wear the iron crown. 


Yet sure it is, they bravely louk, 
And pity it is to slay 

Those warriors on the horses black, 
And those upon the grey. 

But tho’ they bold and valiant are, 
in less than half an hour, 

In pieces I will surely cut 
Them all—i, I have power !’ 

So spoke the man of blood, while he 
Arranged the battle’s pian ; 

Then gave the word to Soult and Ney, 


And then the fight bezan.” 
It is well known to what dangers the Duke of Wellington 
exposed himself during the fight ; of which no better proof cari 
be given, than that nearly the whole of his staff were killed or 


